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THE CULTIVATOR. 
TO IMPROVE THE SOIL AND THE MIND. 








{> To our Patrons. £7 

In order that our next volume may begin with the 
commencement of the year 1840, the time when most of 
the periodicals commence their volumes, we propose to 
finish volume VI. in the current year, by publishing a 
number on the 15th of August, and another on the 15th 
of October, in addition to the usual monthly publications 
— if serious objections are not raised to this arrange- 
ment by our patrons. 





(> Failures by Mail. 

§c- We are in the receipt of notices, almost daily, of 
moneys being sent to us by mail, which have never 
come to our hands. The amount thus lost is too great 
to suffer without repining; nevertheless, as we have 
assumed the risk of this mode of transmitting moneys 
to us, we must suffer the loss, where satisfactory proof 
is rendered, that the moneys so presumed to be lost, were 
actually mailed—a condition which we are obliged to 
insist on. 

cg We would suggest to publishers and others, that 
that notify the General Post-office of all failures in the re- 
ceipt of moneys by mail, with dates, &c. in order to fa- 
cilitate the detection of the rogues who viclate their 
duty. 





Horticultural Society of the Valley of the Hudson. 

§G- In another column will be found a notice for a 
semi-annual exhibition of this society, to be made at 
the City-Hall in Albany, on the 25th of June instant. 

The object of this association is stated in the notice. 
Should the institution be sustained, as we think it ought 
to be, by the liberal and enlightened inhabitants of our 
valley, it cannot fail of becoming highly serviceable in 
introducing among us all the more valuable varieties of 
fruits and ornamental plants, in diffusing a taste for ru- 
ral embellishment, and in multiplying our domestic and 
social enjoyments. The descriptive catalogue of Pears, 
which we this day publish, will serve as an indication 
of the public service that may be rendered in the fruit 
department, by the labors of the association. We cul- 
tivate much fruit, but we cultivate but comparatively 
little which may be considered of the first quality — 
Our garden productions are as susceptible of great 
improvement in their qualities as are our fruits. We 
unite our earnest invitation to that of the secretary, 
for contributions to the exhibition, and for the counte- 
nance and support of the friends of horticultural im- 
provement. The exhibition will probably be kept open 
two days. 





Aid to Agriculture. 

We have refrained from noticing any of the proceed- 
ings of the legislature in regard to the encouragement 
of agriculture, from a conviction forced upon us by past 
experience, that nothing would be done to aid this great 
branch of industry. 

Mr. C. E. Clarke, of Jefferson, chairman of the com- 
mittee on agriculture in the assembly, introduced two 
bills into that house, oneappropriating $25,000 annually 
for five years, to be awarded in premiums in the seve- 
ral counties, and to pay the erpenses of a board of agri- 
culture, and the salary of its secretary—and the other 
to encourage the growth of silk, by awarding bounties 
to those of our Riennes who should raise it. These 





bills were each accompanied by a very able report, set- 
ting forth the many and manifest advantages which 
would result to the state from the passage of these bills 
into laws. Both bills passed the house of assembly, by 
respectable majorities, and were sent to the senate.—- 
The silk bill was rejected in senate, and the one to im- 
prove the agriculture of this state, was virtually rejected 
there on the last day of the session, by an order to lay 
it on the table. The motion was made by Col. Young, 
who said “he could not in conscience suffer such a mis- 
chievous and dangerous bill as the agricultural bill to 
pass without fully discussing it.” 

We give the vote upon Col. Young’s motion, in order 
that our readers may be enabled to censure or applaud, 
as they think meet, the conduct of their public servants. 

Ayes.—Messrs. Beardsley, Clarke, Dickinson, Hull, 
Hunter, Huntington, Johnson, E. P. Livingston, Paige, 
Powers, Skinner, Spraker, Sterling, Van Dyck, Wager, 
Young—16. 

Noes—Messrs. Fox, Furman, Hawkins, Jones, Lee, 
H. A. Livingston, Maynard, Moseley, Nicholas, Peck, 
Tallmadge, Verplanck, Works—13. 

We confess that we are not familiar with the details 
of either bill, and therefore feel unqualified to speak dis- 
tinctly of their merits; yet we are persuaded that some- 
thing ought to have been done, and might have been 
done, had there been a disposition to do it. And we 
are wholly at a loss to conjecture what could have been 
the “ mischievous and dangerous” principles in the bill, 
which so alarmed the sage senator and his compeers. 
We cannot but regret, that ina matter which most deep- 
ly concerns the interest of every class of community, 
party feeling should seem to have smothered the nobler 
impulse of public duty. Several of the gentlemen who 
voted against this bill, have professed to be friendly to 
its objects, and one of them reported, not long since, a 
bill of very similar import. If the details of the one 
now rejected were defective, they might have had it 
modified, or at least have made the attempt to do it. 

It requires no great discrimination to perceive, that 
party spirit—the thirst for power and office, in the lati- 
tude in which it is now indulged—holds a paramount 
sway in our legislative halls, as well as in political 
meetings ;—that it is the bane of whatever is generous, 
and disinterested, and patriotic, and great, and good ;— 
that it infuses its poison not only ito our legislative 
halls, but into the cup of our social enjoyments; and 
that its tendency is to impair the public morals, and 
loosen the bonds which unite usasa people. The ques- 
tion now, is not, what will best subserve the public good ? 
but—what will best promote the interests of party ?— 
and in the scramble for power, whatever measure is not 
likely to increase the political capital of a party, will 
pretty surely be opposed on party grounds—and whate- 
ver measure is advocated, or whatever individual is 
supported, by one political party, is as sure to be oppos- 
ed and traduced by the other.* 

Banks have, for a long time, been the locomotives of 
power, till the country has become far too full of them, 
and until they can no longer be made to exert a favora- 
ble political influence. Millions have been expended in 
canals, to subserve political ends, which are not likely 
to pay the interest on their cost for a long time to come, 
if ever. The eye of the politician is now directed to 
rail-roads, as the great avenues to public favor; and 
bills involving the responsibility of the state for many 
millions, have been in progress of passing into laws, 
for the construction of rail-roads, in the stock of some 
of which a prudent man would hardly make a perma- 
nent investment, at one-fifth of the par value of the 
stock. We are not opposed to canals or rail-roads, to a 
reasonable extent, where they promise manifest public 
usefulness, or any thing like ultimate remuneration for 
the outlay; but now-a-days they come in batches, as 
banks came formerly—the bad with the good—and by 
modern arts of legerdemain, they are so intimately join- 
ed and interwoven, that it is dithcult to separate them ; 
so that there is no alternative but to reject all, or adopt 
all. 

We have been drawn from our purpose, which was 
merely to recommend to the friends of agricultural im- 
provement, a steady perseverance in their praiseworthy 
efforts for the substantial improvement of their country 
—by the diffusion of useful knowledge, and in encourag- 
ing and honoring rural labor. In this way, the next 
generation which comes upon the stage, may be made 
to appreciate the value of our agriculture, and the po- 
licy and the duty of encouraging its improvement. 





* “ Our institutions du not cultivate us,” says the Rey. Dr. 
Channing, ‘‘ as they might and should; and the chief cause 
of the fuilure is plain. It's the strength of party spirit; and 
sv blighting is its influence, so fatal to self-culture, that I feel 
myself bound to warn every man against it, who has any de- 
sire of improvement. Ido not tell you it will destrey your 
country. It wages a worse war against yourselves. ‘Truth, 
justice, candor, fair dealing, sound judgment, self-control, 
and kind affectuons, are its natural and perpetual prey.” —On 
Self- Culture. 





In what condition should Manure be applied ? 


While one set of men, embracing both practical and 
theoretical, contend that manures should be buried by 
the plough, at the bottom of the furrow, another set as 
pertinaciously insist that they should be covered only su- 
perficially with the harrow—the first contending that 
the fertilizing matters which they afford, rise to the eur- 
face, and the other, that they sink below the cultivated 
stratum. We copy to-day two articles from the Yankee 
Farmer, maintaining the opposite doctrines. A mate- 
rial distinction seems to have escaped the notice of both 
the writers, and that is—the condition of the manure to 
be applied—whether fermented or unfermented. 

There is no fact better established, we believe, by 
chemical experiment, than that stable manure loses one 
half of its fertilizing properties, by fermenting in mass 
in a situation exposed to the influence of the sun and 
winds. A partial decomposition takes place, and the 
gaseous and most soluble parts are either scattered by 
the winds, or carried off by the rains. Jt is an equally 
well established fact, thatif the fermentation takes place 
in the soil, these gaseous and soluble portions of the 
manure are retained there, are imbibed by the spon- 
gioles, or mouths, of the young crop, and that they 
contribute essentially to its growth and product. Now 
if long manure is spread upon the surface, these gase- 
ous matters are lost, for they are specifically lighter 
than atmospheric air, as any one may see by observing 
the steam which rises from a fermenting dung heap. If 
long dung is only superficially covered with a harrow, 
it will but partially decompose, for lack of moisture, an 
indispensable agent in the process of fermentation. If, 
on the other hand, the manure is buried with the plough, 
it not only benefits by its gaseous matters, but it gene- 
rates heat and benefits mechanically, by rendering the 
soi] more open, and permeable to heat, air and moisture ; 
it facilitates the decomposition of vegetable food, acce- 
lerates growth, and increases the product. And fermen- 
tation having exhausted its powers during the first sea- 
son, in the culture of the hoed crop—for to such alone 
do we advise that long manure should be applied,—the 
plough turns to the surface, the coming spring, the car- 
bonaceous parts of the manure which remain, where 
they operate most beneficially upon the coming crop. 

The only plausible objection to burying long manure 
with the plough, in preference to mixing it with the sur- 
face by the harrow, is that adduced by Prof. Jackson, 
that the rains carry down its fertilizing matters into the 
subsoil—into wells and springs, beyond the reach of the 
roots of plants. With the highest deference for the Pro- 
fessor’s opinion, we must be permitted to doubt the cor- 
rectness of his conclusions in thismatter. If the soluble 
salts were carried into the subsoil, as he supposes, this 
subsoil would be rendered fertile by them when it is 
turned to the surface, a proof that seldom occurs, until 
the subsoil is rendered fertile by long exposure to atmos- 
pheric influence. Nor do we admit that springs and 
wells are prejudiced by them, unless the water which 
holds them in solution, finds a direct passage into such 
springs or wells from the surface of the earth. We do 
know that impure water is purified by being filtered 
through charcoal and sand, and that pure springs burst 
forth from impure soils. 

When we speak of fermented manures, or of such as 
are to undergo but a moderate fermentation, as rotten 
dung, bone dust, horn shavings, poudrette, &c. a different 
rule applies, and a different practice should be adopted. 
Those give off no gaseous fertilizing matters to the 
winds. Their only tendency is to sink in the soil.— 
Hence if they are blended by the harrow with the sur- 
face, they are calculated to act more efficiently than if 
buried deep by the plough. 





Catalogue of Pears. 

The varieties of the pear, until withina few years, 
have been few, and the quality, with some exceptions, 
indifferent or inferior. But through the active exertions 
of Dr. Van Mons, of the Netherlands, Mr. Knight, and 
other distinguished pomologists and horticulturists, the 
varieties have been greatly increased; and among the 
number now cultivated we have some of excellent qua- 
lity, that are in eating during eleven months in the year. 

The pear is used for the table, for stewing and bak- 
ing in the kitchen, and for Perry. As most of the va- 
rieties now found in our nursery catalogues are new, 
and their quality, time of ripening, and the uses to 
which they are particularly adapted, but imperfectly 
known, even to nurserymen, great difficulty is experi- 
enced in making a judicious selection, that shall give a 
succession of fruit. We have frequently experienced 
this difficulty ourselves. To assist both the purehaser 
and the seller, and to disseminate a knowledge of the 
best varieties, we publish the catalogue below. 

The London Horticultural Seciety published, in 1831, 
a list of 677 varieties of the pear, which were then 
growing in their garden. Of these, 278 kinds only had 
then fraited. These are described in a tabular form, 
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and divided into three classes as to size and form—their 
time of ripening, their use, theircolor, and form and tex- 
ture noted, and remarks subjoined as to the character 
of the tree, &c. From this catalogue our list is princi- 
pally taken. And it is proper to remark, that the kinds 
that have proved to be the best, on comparison, in the 
Horticultural Garden near London, have not in all ca- 
ses proved to be of a like character in America—some 
of No. 1 in quality being here No. 2, and some of No. 2, 
being No. 1 with us. Our list embraces all of No. 1 in 
the catalogue of the Horticultural Society, which had 
fruited there in 1831, and such of No. 2 as are known 
to be in our nurseries, but none of No.3. There are 
some American varieties not named here, because we 
cannot speak with certainty of their quality, time of 
ripening, &c. 

We have endeavored to procure all the most esteemed 
varieties of the pear; and have succeeded in introduc 
ing into the Albany Nursery, from the London Horti- 
cultural Society’s Garden, and from the best nursery- 
men about London, all the esteemed varieties, embrac- 
ing several not included in this list, of high repute, 
which have come into bearing since the catalogue was 
published. Such as we have for sale, are marked by 
an asterisk. (*) ; 

To aid the purchaser, who may be desirous of obtain- 
ing a succession of choice pears, we have classed them 
according to their time of ripening, into seven classes, 
those of the largest size, and of the first quality, being 
indicated by figure 1, and those particularly adapted for 
stewing and baking forming the seventh class. The 
synonymes are very numerous, We give, in italics, those 
only which are best known, By selecting one or more 
from each class, the purchaser will be sure of having a 
succession of this fine fruit ten or eleven months in the 
twelve. 
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62. *Moorfowl Egg, ...... csscosssceccescees| 2 2 
63. *Parmentier, Fortunée,......+.eee++eeee0+| 2 1 
G6, PUGET, cb oc cdsacccecceacceccpecccccces| 2 A 
C6. "MRREIG, Sik... s chee eee cdg coboodidccsovewe, © & 
CB. TIO, o0dis. .cceee calc + eee A 
ae aeearnn eves yl 2 
68. Sucre vert, Green Sugar,.......-. scceccoccel apes 
69. Superb Fondante,........ jweeeets éocesesen an a 
70. *Swan’s Egg, new,....+.+++0+.: coccocccce| 2 2 
41. PU GRAB, 60:05.000000000 reer FF 
72 Warmsley Grange,...... 6900440000000 eser OT 
Crass IV.—Earty WINTER, 
Ripening in November. 
73. Beurre d’Argenson, ...... ocsvccccccccscoe, BI 
74. Beurre, Beauchamp’s,.........0eeeeeeee++] 2] 1 
75. Beurre Duval,...... Sasa $b0¥o05sseesbou nee 
76. Beurre Van Mons,......... Cccccccecoces of 211 
77. Burgermeester,............ ecccccccccccce) O/ 
78. *Chaumontelle, winter Beurre, .. to March,| 1| 1 
20. *COMAE) ss 65cs 00 veve0ds eeeeeeeees to Feb.| 2) 1 
80. *Crassanne, ........-.eeeeeseeee04 to Dec. 1' 1 
81. Delicies d’Hardenpont, ............02++20-/ 2) 1 
82. Duchess de Mars,......... écedueeeevcceden aS 
83. *Epine d’hiver, Winter Thorn,........ Jan.) 2} 2 
84. *Echasserie,........ 9060660 iwhelew Feb.} 2) 1 
85. *Fondante Van Mons, ........... ore Betec 2) 1 
86. *Forelio, trout pear,..... re apeweeu to Jan.| 2) 1 
87. *Glout Morceau,...... Oe ere er eer to Jan.; 1, 1 
88. *Merveille d’hiver,..........ccsseeses Dec 3; 2 
89. *Napoleon, ....... An sawed eens eeeee Dec! Ij 1 
90. *Ne Plus Meuris,.......... seeeeeee March,! 2} 1 
91. Passatutte,........... (iandenneate -» Dec.| 2} 1 
92. *St. Germain,...... $69450646000% +e. Jan} 1] 1 
93. *Thompson’s,....... end vcpenncesetectiwes 2) 1 
94. *Virgoulese, ...ccccccccccccccccccccs Jam, If 1 
95. Whitfield,.......... eet rer rr te 
~ Crass V.—Winter Eatine Pears, 
Ripening in December. 
96. *Nelis, Bonne de Malines,...... eseeee Jan} 2 1 
97. *Passe Colmar, Colmar Epineur,...... Jan,} 1) 1 
98. *Beurre d’Aremburgh,............. -. Jan; 2} 1 
99. *Bezi Vaet,.....cccccsece Sedeeecesey Jan} 2) 1 
Crass VI.—SprinG EatineG Pears, 
Ripening in January, and lasting till | 
100. *Beurre Easter, B. dela Pentecote,.. March,; 1) 1 
101, *Beurre Rance,.........++ - March to May,| 1} 1 
102. *Crassanne, Winter, ...cccccccccsccosececs) A } 
103. Downton,..........+- Ceeissaewe ted - Feb,| 2) 1 
104, "German Muscat,........+.+-eeeeeee May,! 1| 1 
105. *Garnon’s, ........ssee0e ieee hireiaied Pee si 1) 1 
106. *Monarch, Knight’s,..... hipaa iuiemewatied | 3 2 
107. “Rouse Lench,.........0e0 seosacses I Mt 
BOG.. "VOR BEIGE, TIC, 0 c:cccccccnceecensice Jan. QI 2 
Crass VII.—StTEwInG AND BAkinG PEars. | 
109. *Bezi d’Heri,...... (iweunwinad Oct. to Dec.) 2) 1 
110. *Bellissimi d’hiver,.......... Oct. to April, 1 1 
111. *Belmont,.......... seriwaeemen coeee Oct.) 1] 1 
112. *Bequesne Musque, .......... Nov. to Jan.} 2) 1 
113. Bon Chretien Spanish, ...... .. Oct. to Dec.' 1! 1 
114. *Bon Chretien Ture,........ Oct. to March, | 1| 2 
115. *Gilogil,....... sreeowere «eee Oct. to Feb.) 1) 2 
116. *Bon Chretien, winter,..... - Dec. to March,’ 1; 2 
117. *Catillac, Bell,.......... --+» Dec. to April, 1) 1 
$98. “Chagtal, «00000000 ainda . Dee. to April,| 1) 1 
119. *Bergamot, Easter, ...... « March to April,| 2) 2 
120. *Saint Germain, winter,...... Jan. to April,| 1] 1 





Multiplication of the Multicaulis. 
From the partial observation we have been able to 
make at the south, we are induced to believe, that the 
stock of the Morus Multicaulis, in the Atlantic states, 
will be increased to the extent of fifty millions of plants 
in 1839. We were informed at Burlington, N. J. thata 
million of young plants would be grown this season, 
within a mile and a half of that city. We were inform. 
ed by two growers in Philadelphia, that they would 
raise, each of them, 200,000 plants. Indeed the propa- 
gation of this plant seems to engross the attention of 
great numbers of almost every class of the inhabitants 
south of lat. 42°. The importations from France, from 
the West-Indies, and from Florida, have been immense ; 
and so late as the 10th May, they commanded from for- 
ty to seventy cents, by the hundred, at auction, in the 
New-York market. At the present rate of increase, one 
thing seems to be certain, that the public attention must 
soon be directed less to the buds, and more to the leaves 
—less to speculation in trees, and more to their use in 
the manufacture of silk—or that we shall ere long fail 
to realize all our golden dreams. The art of propagat- 
ing has been so improved, as to render the ratio of in- 
crease astonishing. A single bud, or a piece of root, is 
placed in a green house, or in a hot-bed, or under glass, 
in January. It soon sends forth a shoot, and as soon 
as this is three or four inches long, it is cut off near the 
surface, the plant springs up afresh, the cutting is in- 
serted in a pot of earth, where it grows. Ina short 
time, under a warm temperature, which may be easily 
maintained, the parent and the cutting will each furnish 
the germ of a new plant. This process of multiplying 
may be kept up till June or July, and thus a single bud 
will become the parent of many plants, in a few weeks, 
and these plants will yield thirty or forty buds in au- 
tumn, attain a height of two to five feet, and be of mar- 
ketablesize. Ifeach bud in this way makes three plants, 
and each plant grows forty buds, the increase will be 
one hundred and twenty fold. Thus, if prices keep up, 
the purchaser and propagator of one thousand buds, at 
three cents each, may clear by this small operation, up- 


$3,300—a profit that has been more than realized in 
some cases. 

We give the preceding estimate of profits, not to in- 
duce our readers now to embark largely in the business 
—for prices must unavoidably come down—but to show 
the exciting causes of the prevailing multicaulis fever, 
and the source of the enormous profits which the busi- 
ness has hitherto afforded. 

The result of the multicaulis speculation will proba- 
bly be—that many will make fortunes—that the tree 
will be extensively multiplied, and widely disseminated 
—and although some will be “ saddle-backed,” the coun- 
try at large will be manifestly benefitted, and the silk 
business established as a productive branch of national 
industry, ona basis which nothing human is likely to 
overthrow. 

In making these remarks, we do not intend to ac- 
knowledge any superiority in the multicaulis, over other 
species and varieties of the mulberry, for silk, and es- 
pecially for northern culture. We have had but little 
personal experience in the silk business; and although 
our notions may be erroneous, we do not think the mul- 
ticaulis is the best mulberry for silk, in our latitude, 
even though it were as hardy as other varieties, which 
it is not; for it has been entirely killed with us, while 
other varieties have stood unscathed by the winter’s 
cold. The multicaulis seems about as tender as the 
sweet water or chasselas grape, which requires a pro- 
tection of earth to preserve it during winter. Those, 
therefore, who mean to cultivate it, among us, for the 
leaves, are again cautioned to take up the young plants 
in autumn, and to cut down and cover the stumps of 
the larger ones. They may survive a mild winter, but 
they will almost assuredly be seriously injured or de- 
stroyed in a severe one. 





The Rohan Potato, 


Has become, next to the multicaulis, a prominent ar- 
ticle of speculation, among the cultivators of the soil. 
We verily think it a valuable acquisition to American 
husbandry. But when we sold off our crop in October, 
at $2 and $3 the bushel, we had not a suspicion that the 
article would reach the price at which it has since been 
sold. The price has risen to twenty dollars a bushel, 
and the retailer, who has bought at this price, has re- 
alized a handsome nett profit by the purchase. 

The Rohan is capable of yielding almost as rapid an 
increase as the multicaulis, and has certainly other high 
qualities to recommend it. And we have this further 
consideration to console us, that without the high pri- 
ces which both the Multicaulis and the Rohan have 
borne, they would never have attracted so great a 
Share of public attention, or have been so widely 
disseminated. At a low price, few would have re- 
garded them as worthy of notice; asa gift they would 
have been thanklessly received, and little cared for ; 
but as expensive articles, and of real intrinsic value, 
they are eagerly sought for, and carefully cultivated.— 
The spirit of agricultural improvement, which is abroad 
will be annually adding to our valuable products; an 
it will happen as it has already happened, that those 
who are most forward to profit by the information and 
improvements of the day, will reap the best reward. 
And noman can expect to profit by this information and 
these improvements, except he is a subscriber, and an 
attentive reader, of some agricultural periodical, which 
registers and promulgates these improvements. Upon 
a limited estimate, there are ten millions of men, in 
Europe and America, who are devoting their time to 
enlighten the labors of the farmer, by which we mean, 
to render those labors more profitable. Whatever 1s 
most interesting and important, is communicated to the 
local agricultural journals, and by the interchange of 
these which takes place, the several! editors are enabled 
to transfer to their columns whatever is likely to benefit 
their particular readers. Thus we are advised, immedi- 
ately upon their introduction either in Europe or Ame- 
rica, of every new species of plant, breed of farm stock, 
implement of husbandry, or mode of agricultural prac- 
tice, which is likely to prove serviceable to our readers; 
and if we have discrimination and practical knowledge 
enough to separate the wheat from the chaff, the former 
is distributed monthly or oftener to our customers; and 
if they are wise and spirited, they appropriate it to their 
personal use, and get their twenty and fifty fold recom- 
pense. 

Thus the readers of agricultural journals are enabled 
to apply to their personal use, the discoveries and im- 
provements which are daily making in their business; 
while the farmer whp reads nothing, who is content to 
be guided by instinct, or what is but little better, the 
light of his individual experience, derives little or no ad- 
vantage from the discoveries of science, or the march of 
improvement, which so eminently distinguish the age, 
and which are daily abridging the fatigues, and increas- 
ing the profits of labor, in every department of produc- 
tive industry. 

The March number of the Farmers’ Magazine, con- 
tains the first notice we have seen in the British agri- 
cultural periodicals of the culture of this root in Eng- 
land. G. Kimberly states, that in 1836, he obtained, 
through a friend at Paris, sixty moderately sized tubers ; 
from which, although planted under trees, and suffering 
much from drought, he obtained, in 1837, 24 bushels 
full measure—the vines growing eight feet. These he 
planted last year, and obtained a most extraordinary 
yield. This potato is frequently exhibited in the Paris 
market, of ten pounds weight. They are cut in slices 
of about two inches thick, boiled well, and are pronoune 
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NAMES AND SYNONYMES. 33 
ae? 
Crass .—Summer Pears, 

Ripening in July and August. 
1. *Bergamot, early,.......-+eeeeeees Kebewe 2} 2 
2. *Bergamot, orange, .......cecececeecccons 3} 2 
3. *Bon Chretien, Williams’s, Bartlet,........ 11) 2 
4. Caillot Rosat,.....ccccccesscocccceces cooot OI 
5. *Citron des Carmes, Madeleine, ........-+- 2} 1 
6. *Green Chissell, Sugar,.......++-+- seeeus 3} 2 
7. *Jargonelle, Epargne,..... eeewrers svonoel ee 
8. “Lammas, ......ccceceees eocces orverc re 2) 1 
9. *Muscat Robart, ....cccccccccscccccccces 3 1 
10. Passans de Portugal,...... ee aes 2| 1 
11. *Summer Rose, Epine Rose, &c........+++ yl 1 
12. Vallée Franche,........ pevew ones’ etre EL 

Crass I].—Earty Autumn Prars, 

Beginning to ripen in September. 
13. *Ambrosia, early Beurre,.......s.eeeeeeee 2} 1 
14. D’Amour, 4h Mon Dieu,........ Seepyodes -| 3) 2 
15, *Belle et Bonne, ............ onengh se ¢-dei - H| 1 
16. Beurre d’Amalis,...... pdagercaPetueaes wet eo 
17. *Bon Chretien, summer,...... RE ee rote | 1{ 2 
18. *Buffums,...... pecuneer’ peau vecwieeel aa & 
19. *Doyenne, white, Vergaleu, St. Michaels,... i 211 
20, Famenga, .........ee00 Penn Peay AREA 2) 1 
21. *Flemish Beauty,..... eeee disseses osseal af 
29. “Franc Real, summer,.......cccscecsceces 2) 1 
23. *Green pear of Yair, Green Yair, .........| 2 2 
Dt. “Henri Gustre, .....cccccsccces aipeieccnee 2! 1 
lbs. Br enre nee ; 2 1 
26. *Longueville,.......... eR ROw re, relma ae 2} 1 
Be, PO COO I oc sccscccceccsecccces 1} 2 
28. *Rousselet de Rheims, Spice,.......... couch aN 
29. *St. Ghislan, ........ WeTTrerrrrr rrr ree 2) 1 
90, *Bwan’s Bagg,» .060csccceeces wewnceesen cl ane 
2 SSR, RR ee rer ee ee 

Crass III.—Late Autumn Pears, 
Ripening in October. 

32. "Alexander de Russie,........e.cccee ovee 2) 1 
Me NE, conv cncdasene-condisorensioed 2) 1 
Bh, TR RI 54 von ceesesteenseen sewed 2) 3 
NN Re 3, 1 
36. “Bergamot, Gansell’s, ....ccccccssccececes 2) 1 
eee NE ODD 5 0'e-0:514:0000%- erveccieaces a 1 
38. *Beurre, Brown, B. Rot, &e.......cccccsee 1, 1 
39. *Beurre de Capiaumont, Capiaumont,...... | 2} 1 
40. Beurre Crapaud, ..........0000000- ere 2} 1 
41. *Beurre Bosc,........- SST ea eweeeN 1} 1 
42. *Beurre Deil,...... SUES SAE DETDCPOESES 1) 1 
43. Beurre Duval,..... Re en ee Tee ee 2) 1 
M4, *Heaste GAGE ,< 60cccccvccscveccssevoceee 1| 2 
45. *Bezi de la Motte,...... hae teen iwesenwie 2) 1 
46. *Bishop’s Thumb, Rousseline. ........++-- | j 1 
47. *Bon Chretien Fondante,..........+.00++4- li 1 
Gas FEINES 6 6 Si cicccivcceeses< pidicwatees ee F 
49. *Colmar, autumn,,........cccccvccccccoess 1} 2 
Re gS errr er Poagrewas 1} 2 
Bl, “Conte de Lamy, ..o50cccccececdscccoccoes 1} 1 
52. *Crassanne, ........00 pawsesinaen Hiceeaws 2) 1 
53. *Doyenne Grey, Doyenne gris,........++4++ 2) 1 
54. *Duchess d’Angouleme, ............ comeesr aT 8 
GD, Fate Ge DION 60.6 c 5 c'cccesevccscens -) 2 1 
56. *Franchipane,........... veetwesieselees ook ate 
57. *Gendesseim,......... eaeeneereeeeees ie 
58. Grande Bretagne doré, ...........0eee0ee eB 
59. *Incomparable, Hacon’s,.............-eee0 1} 1 
Gy, FE GING BIE s eso o6cescsicccecescvcssce 1} 1 
61. *Marie Louise, ........... jsotgevcbeowsnes mee 





on the basis of the above calculation, the pretty sum of 


ed to be very farinacious, or mealy, and of fine flavor. 
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The Value of Turnips. 

‘‘ The introduction and cultivation of green crops,” says 
the London Farmers’ Magazine, ‘constitutes an era in the 
history of agriculture, not less important, or less valuable, 
than any of the splendid diecoveries which have added so 
much to the value of other arts, and though some real, or ra- 
ther supposed causes, have retarded a more extensive and ea- 


sily practicable cultivation, the progress hitherto made, has | 


doubled our agricultural produce, has afforded a better and 
more regular supply of food, and has added to the general 
comforts of every class of society. An extended cultivation 
of green crops, (roots and clover,) joined with our more mo- 
dern discoveries, would nearly again double our agricultural 
produce; and the day is fast approaching, when all restric- 
tions and fetters imposed by ignorance, prejudice and power, 
must snap befure the march of intellect, and our common 
wants, and allow the cultivation of thie art to proceed with 
other arts, and to take advantage of every known means of 
improvement, to supply the primary and indispensable requi- 
siter of life. Self-interest and individual gratification must 
ultimately give way tw the general good.” 

Here is an opinion expressed, after a half century’s 
experience, on a broad scale, that green crops, consist- 
ing principally of turnips and clover, have doubled the 
agricultural products of Great Britain; and that an ex- 
tended cultivation of these crops might be made again 
to double her products. The turnip culture had all the 
insect enemies to combat, and all the prejudices to over- 
come, in Great Britain, which it has now to encounter 
among us; yet it has triumphed, and the land has been 
enriched, and the farmers prospered. It is notso much 
the immediate profit of the crop, as the tendency to im- 
prove the fertility of the farm, that gives to green crops 
their intrinsic merit. They aff-rd a profitable means of 
increasing the fertility of the soil, which no other class 
of crops can furnish. 

It is true, that in England, the main turnip crop is fed 
off by stock, or drawn and fed in an adjoining field, the 
economy of which practice is, however, questioned by 
many intelligent English farmers. Francis Blaikie, in 
the Farmers’ Magazine, states his practice to be, to 
draw his Swedes in November, top them and cart them 
to an orchard, or other old turf, where they are placed, 
as he expresses it—that is, the bulbs are placed so close 
as to touch each other, tops up, and one tier deep. In 
severe weather, a slight eovering of litter, here it might 
be earth, isthrownuponthem. In such situations, says 
Mr. Blaikie, we have had them keep good till midsum- 
mer—if under a shade, the better. They strike fresh 
fibres into the ground; they are not liable to rot, nor 
will they become too dry for use. This hint deserves 
notice from our farmers. Although kept in pits in 
winter, they might be thus advantageously placed in 
early spring, and thus preserved for late feeding—the 
Swede enduring a considerable degree of frost without 
injury. 

ba subsequent communication, Mr. Blaikie states, 
that he had preserved several acres of turnips in the 
manner above described; that they remained the whole 
winter without any covering, except by occasional falls 
of snow; that they were very little injured by the wer- 
ther, while two-thirds of the remainder of the same 
crop, left in the fields, perished and became rotten; and 
that at the date of his writing, April 6, he had quanti- 
ties remaining in fine condition. 





Anglo-Merino Sheep. 

This is the name given to a new breed of sheep in 
England, produced by a cross between the Merino and 
English long-woolled sheep, which has been brought to a 
state of excellence by Lord Western. Fine samples of this 
cross attracted admiration at the last Smithfield cattle 
show, and have been since the subject of frequentcomment 
in the British agricultural periodicals. In the March num- 
ber of the (London) Farmers’ Magazine, we find a let- 
ter from Lord Western, accompanied by documentary 
proof, setting forth the high value of this new breed, as 
regards both carcass and fleece. The object of his 
lordship was to implant the Merino wool on the Leices- 
ter carcass; and although he admits that his sheep may 
not fat so early, or come to the size of the improved 
South-Down, still less to the weight of the Leicester, 
yet they give a handsome carcass, and carry a heavy 
fleece of equal to Merino wool; and are, withal, an im- 
provement in hardiness, upon the pure Merinos. The 
carcasses of some of his shearling wethers weighed 
150 Ibs. 20 to 25 Ibs. of which was gut fat; and his two 
shears weighed a little more. The wool of the cross- 
breed averaged over 54 lbs. in a flock of 201 sheep. 





Mildew on Grapes. 

A. J. Downing, a good authority, states, in the Hor- 
ticultural Magazine, that foreign grapes, as the Sweet- 
water, Chasselas, &c. may be preserved from mildew, 
by securing an annual succession of new plants, which 
is effected with very little trouble, by layering a thrifty 
shoot of the old vine in June, of some five to eight feet 
in length, which takes root, and produces fruit for one 
or two seasons, not subject to mildew. The layer is 
separated the next season, and the old plant dug up and 
thrown away. It is a common remark, that the foreign 
grape will be free from mildew one or two seasons after 
it comes into bearing, but that it is afterwards subject 
to mildew. The cause has not been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. The finest vine of a foreign grape which we 
ever saw, grew in the garden of the late Judge Scott, of 
Catskill. We saw it in several successive years, when 


the fruit was at maturity, and it had no appearance of 
mildew. This exemption from mildew, the Judge as- 
cribed to the circumstance of his having placed a large 
flat stone in the bottom of the hole before planting his 


vine—and which prevented the roots from penetrating 
| the subsoil, the conjectural cause of the mildew. 


Silk Manuals and Silk Periodicals. 

There has been recently published, or republished, 

' Silk Manuals, by Cobb, Kenrick and Whitmarsh, of 
Massachusetts, by Dennis of Rhode-Island, and by Ro- 
| berts of Maryland. Of these we have seen Whitmarsh’s, 
| of which we have spoken, and Dennis’s. Roberts has 
| been complimented, in a substantial manner, by the le- 


| gislature of Pennsylvania, who have resolved to pur- 


chase fifteen hundred copies of the author, E. R. Ro- 
berts, editor of the Farmer and Gardener, for distribu- 
tion among the inhabitants of that State. Every silk 
grower should possess one of these manuals. _ 

There are also now published, in the Atlantic states, 
the following periodicals, devoted almost wholly to the 
silk business, besides several, we believe, in the west- 
ern states, which will also be found highly useful in the 
management of the mulberry and the silk-worm, viz. 
Journal of the American Silk Society and Rural Econo- 
mist, published at Baltimore, Md. at $2 per annum—ad- 
dress G. B. Smith; the Silk Culturist, published at Wea- 
thersfield, Ct. by Judge Comstock ; the American Silk 
Grower, published at Philadelphia, by Ward Cheeney 
& Brothers, the Southern Silk Grower, published at 
Baltimore, by E. Y. Reese ; and another is published at 
Keene, N. H. the title and publisher of which are un- 
known te us. 

Mr. Dennis’s Silk Manua] contains more than a hun- 
dred pages in small type. From the cursory perusal 
which we have given it, we are of opinion that it will 
serve as an excellent guide to beginners, and that it con- 
tains much valuable matter, in relation to rearing the 
mulberry, the management of the worms, and the ma- 
nufacture of silk, which may be useful to those who 
may claim to be proficients in the business. We subjoin 
Mr. Dennis’s 

‘(TWENTY-TWO REASONS 
‘Why the Farmers of the United States should raise Mulberry 
Trees and Silk. 

‘1. Because it is a very certain crop. 

‘*2. Because silk is as easy raised as wheat, and much less 
laborious. 

‘3. Because raw silk, or cocoons, will command cash in 
the market, and at a handsome profit to the producer 

‘* 4. Becausea pound of silk can be raised to a much greater 
profit than a pound of wool. 

‘*5. Because three pounds of silk can be produced from the 
same land that would produce one pound of wool. 

‘*6. Because one pound of raw silk will sell for six dollars, 
and one pound of wool for fifty cents. 

“7. Becavse the labor of raising silk is performed in six 
weeks, while the labor of taking care of sheep, and providing 
them with food, lasts all the year. 

‘*8. Because the labor may be performed by children, or 
feeble persons, whose services would be worth very little for 
any other purpose. 

“9, Because there can be considerable quantities raised, 
without materially diminishing the other products of the 
farm. 

“10. Because the climate and soil are as well, if not bet- 
ter, adapted to the growth of the mulberry and the production 
of silk, than any part of Europe. 

‘‘1L. Because there is no probability, and scarcely a pos- 
sibility, of the business being overdone. 

‘12. Because mulberry trees are easier raised than almost 
any other tree. 

‘13. Because the timber of the mulberry tree is worth as 
much as locust, for building ships, fences, or any other pur- 
pose. 

‘14, Because large mulberry trees injure the crops grow- 
ing under them, less than almost any other tree, 

**15, Because mulberry leaves, when green, are greedily 
eaten by cattle, hogs, and sheep; when cured like grass to 
make hay, are an excellent fuod for cattle and sheep. 

“16. Because land cultivated with mulberry trees, and the 
litter from the worms spread upon it, would be impoverished 
less than if cultivated with almost any other crop. 

‘17. Because it will cost no more to transport a pound of 
silk to market, that will sell for six dollars, than it would to 
transport a pound of bread stuff, that would sell for six cents. 

‘18. Because the small sum of five dollars, or even one, 
expended in purchasing mulberry seeds and cuttings, witha 
litile care in cultivation for a few years, will enable a farmer 
to produce considerable quantities of silk. 

“19. Because the eggs can be kept in an ice house until 
the middle or last of the seventh month, (July,) and then the 
worms can be hatched and fed after the busy season of mow- 
ing or harvest is over. 

**20. Because the man, with a little land, who has a fami- 
ly, can increase his mulberry trees and keep his family em- 
ployed at home, without the risk of sending them abroad for 
employment, where they would be liable tu have their morals 
corrupted. 

“21. Because it would relieve the nation from paying mil- 
licns of dollars annually, to other nations for silk. 

‘* 22, Because there are twenty or twenty-five silk manu- 
factories already established, several of which have been 
stopped, waiting for the importations of raw silk.” 





Agricultural Periodicals, 

Have been multiplied among us till their number ex- 
ceeds thirty in the United States, and even the family of 
“ Cultivators” has increased to six or seven—-in 1819, there 
was but one—and the correspondents to these journals 
have become so numerous, that it is impossible for any 
one editor to copy from others all, or but a small portion, 
of what he may find in them, interesting and profitable to 
his readers. Original communications, possessing or- 
dinary merit, are ever entitled to precedence; and every 
editor feels himself under obligation to labor somewhat 
personally in his vocation, We have ourselves felt em- 
barrassed for want of room to insert articles of merit 





which have originated in other agricultural journals; 











but have been obliged, from the number of our corres- 
pondents, with whom we are desirous of maintaining a 
good understanding, to forego this satisfaction. The 
truth is, that although every agricultural journal may 
contain many good things, no one of them is capable of 
publishing all the good things which are issued from 
the agricultural press, and which are calculated to im. 
prove the soil and the mind. 

Under this situation of things, we submit to the con- 
sideration of the independent farmer, whether he will 
not find it to his interest, and that of his sons, to extend 
his patronage to more than one of these journals—whe- 
ther ten dollars, the price of a daily political journal, 
might not be perme! expended in this way, in the 
subscription to half a dozen agricultural journals. 

The editors of the Farmers’ Cabinet, Philadelphia, 
appreciating these facts, and to meet the requests of 
their friends, have offered 10 become local agents for all 
agricultural works. We meet their offer in a spirit of 
liberal feeling, and tender a reciprocity of favors. Sub- 
scriptions for the Farmers’ Cabinet, or any other agri- 
cultural periodical, will be received at the office of the 
Cultivator. 


Horticultural Publications. 

Rosert Buist, of Philadelphia, one of our best 
practical gardeners, has just published The American 
Flower Garden Directory, containing ample directions 
for the selection of flowers, and for their management 
in the garden, green house, parlor, &.—400 pages. 

E. Sayres, formerly of this city, has published at 
Boston, The American Fruit Garden Companion, being 
a treatise on the propagation and culture of fruits in the 
middle and northern states—170 pages 12mo. 

Although we have been presented with the latter of 
these works, we have not had time to give it that exami- 
nation which will justify us in speaking of its merits. 








The Season 

Has hitherto been very auspicious, and so far the 
prospect of an abundant harvest is highly encouraging. 
Our correspondent at Emmettsburgh, Md. writes, “the 
wheat in this county bids fair to be considerably over an 
average crop.” We have heard the prospects spoken 
of as flattering from most parts of the country, without 
any material drawback. The clover has suffered consi- 
derably from the want of its accustomed fleecy covering 
in winter. The weather in April was unusually warm, 
vegetation shot forth luxuriantly, and the season on the 
first of May was two weeks earlier than usual. 

Since writing the above notice, we have made a tour 
as far south as Philadelphia. From personal observa- 
tion, and from the information of travellers, we are 
fully confirmed in the opinion, that the harvest prospects 
of the winter grain crop are almost every where propi- 
uous. 





The Tendency of Rail-Roads 

Seems to be, to retard the growth of small cities, or 
at least to concentrate business more in the large ones, 
to which they greatly shorten distances. We lately took 
the rail-road through New-Jersey, in order to see the 
cities of Newark, New-Brunswick and Trenton, and 
the villages of Elizabethtown, Princeton, &c. but to our 
surprise, we did not pass through any of them, and some 
of them we had hardly a distant view of. Where rail- 
roads have been constructed, they now engross almost 
the entire travel; and the traveller seldom stops more 
than five or ten minutes, at any intermediate points, un- 
less he has special business to detain him. In moving 
at the rate of one hundred miles in six hours, one has 
hardly an opportunity of seeing the country, much less 
of seeing, or doing business, in the towns and villages. 





New-York Geological Report. 

The Reports communicated to the Legislature at the 
recent session, of several of the gentlemen belonging to 
the geological corps, comprises about 350 pages, and 
contains many matters interesting to the farmer. We 
shall endeavor to select the most interesting of these 
for publication, particularly those which develop mine- 
ral and vegetable sources of fertility. 

The first communication is from Messrs. Emmons and 
Hall, suggesting the propriety of a suitable building 
being prepared for the reception and arrangement of 
the specimens collected by the gentlemen engaged in the 
geological —=s suggestion which highly merited, 
but which we believe did not receive, the efficient con- 
sideration of the legislature. These specimens wil] be 
of incalculable benefit in future time—they will consti- 
tute a museum of the natural productions of our state— 
animal, vegetable and mineral—of great interest to the 
naturalist, and of essential use to the farmer and me- 
chanic. And when we consider that the number of mi- 
nerals, fossils, &c. will probably exceed 4,000, the im- 
portance of the state providing a suitable place for their 
deposite and classification, must be apparent to all.— 
We pay some 120 to $150,000 for the geological survey; 
and the money will be well expended, if we profit, as 
we may, from the labors of the corps. We are afraid, 
however, that like the labors of agriculture, the valua- 
ble services of this corps, wiil be treated by our legisla- 
tures, as of minor importance, when put in competition 
with party politics and rail-roads. We shall be exceed- 
ingly happy to acknowledge ourselves mistaken in this 
opinion. 

The second article in the governor’s communication is 
the report of Dr. L. C. Beck, on the Mineralogical and 
Chemical Department of the survey. The report com 
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prises a general view of what has been done in this de- 
partment. It commences with a tabular view of the 
minerals which have hitherto been found in the state, 
which is followed by concise remarks oneach. We shall 
confine our notice to such as are more immediately in- 
teresting to the farmer. 
ANTHRACITE AND COAL, 

are found in various localities, but not in sufficient quan- 
tity for any useful purpose. 


PEAT. 

‘¢ Of this useful, but almost entirely neglected combusti- 
ble,” says Dr. Beck, ‘‘ we have already discovered numerous 
important localities; and many others will undoubtedly be 
added before the completion of the survey. The time cannot 
be far distant, when the value of this article will be duly ap- 

reciated. In many countries it is extensively employed as 
vel; and in several manufactures it might be used with 
reat advantage, as, for example, in the burning of bricks, 
imestone, &c.” 

As a fertilizing material for the soil, peat offers an 
almost inexhaustible supply, or at least the muck in our 
swamps, which more or less partakes of the properties 
of peat. It is vegetable food; but generally in an in- 
soluble state. To render it available as vegetable food, 
the admixture with it of gravel or sand sometimes suf- 
fices; at other times it is necessary, in order to render 
it soluble, to bring it in contact with recent manures, 
lime, or other fermenting or heating matters. At other 
times, paring and burning the surface is the best mode 
of improvement—the action of fire, and the salts which 
the ashes yield, effecting a chemical] change in its quali- 
ty. Sometimes thorough draining of swamps induces 
great fertility. Invall cases, we believe, it is profitably 
used as a bedding incattle yards. Itabsorbs the liquids, 
is broken down and blended with dung by the tread of 
the cattle, and is thereby rendered completely soluble, 
and enriching to the soil. 

CARBONATE OF LIME, 

in most of its varieties, is found in many of the counties. 
The term marbles is confined to those varieties which 
are susceptible of a polish; and these frequently con- 
tain carbonate of magnesia, which, according to re- 
ceived opinions, renders them unfit for agricultural pur- 
poses, though they are mostly adapted to building pur- 
poses. Beds of marble are found in Westchester, Put- 
nam, Dutchess, Columbia, Ulster, Albany, Schoharie, 
Oneida, Madison, Onondaga, Wayne, Niagara, Washing- 
ton, Warren, Essex, Clinton, Franklin and St. Lawrence. 
Im some of these localities the stone is white, in others 
grey, variegated, &c. 

A great improvement, in the economy of burning 
lime, is mentioned in this report, which consists in the 
use of refuse screenings or dust of anthracite for fuel, 
instead of wood, and the employment of a perpetual 
kiln. It is stated on the authority of Dr. Jackson, that 
the lime burnt at Thomason, Maine, and “ which serves 
to supply nearly all the cities on the Atlantic coast with 
the lime used in their buildings, and for agriculture,” 
brings to that town alone half a million of dollars. 

‘Here, then,” says the Report, “ we have the singular 
fact, that fuel is transported from the city of New-York to 
Thomason, and the lime procured by its agency again trans- 
ported to New-York. Now, the lime thus obtained must be 
greatly superior to that which is produced from our lime- 
stones, or else our citizens have been strangely neglectful of 
their interest in this respect. I have reason to believe that 
the counues of Westchester, Orange and Dutchess, contain 
limestones which would yield lime equal to any elsewhere 
manufactured. And with the improvements already intro- 
duced into our limekilns, as well as in those of Maine, one 
would suppose that our lime could be afforded ata much 
cheaper rate in the city of New-York, than that which is 
transported from a distant part of the United States. This 
subject commends itself to the enterprise of our fellow-citi- 
zens.” 


HYDRAULIC OR WATER LIME. 
We have qucted the report on this subject, in another 
column. 


GYPSUM, PLASTER OF PARIS, OR SULPHATE OF LIME. 

‘*This important article, for which until within a few 
years past we were almost entirely indebted to Nova Scotia, 
may now be ranked among the great mineral products of our 
stale. 

‘Gypsum, when pure, has a snow white colour, but it is 
often tinged with mt yellow, blue and grey, in consequence 
of the admixture of foreign substances. When crystallized, 
it is foliated, but it also occurs granular and compact. ‘The 
foliated varieties are called selenite, while the compact ones 
are often known by the name of alabaster. It is distinguished 
from carbonate of lime by its being less hard, as it may be 
acratched by the finger nail; acids, when applied to the car- 
bonate of lime, cause an effervescence, owing to the escape 
of carbonic acid—but no such effect 1s produced by a similar 
application to the sulphate of lime. . 

‘* The variety of sulphate of lime which is most abundant, 
is composed of sulphurie acid and lime, with about twen 
ty per cent of water, Whenever it is used for architectural 
purposes, this water is driven off by the application of heat, 
the operation being commonly known by the name of boiling. 
The calcined or boiled plaster, when made into a paste with 
water, speedily hardens, and it is employed in this way for 
walls, fur stucco, for taking casts of statues, in stereotyping, 
&c. (Gypsum is moreover largely used in agriculture, and it 
is considered an invaluable fertilizer. 

‘Of this useful mineral, we have numerous and very im- 
portant localities. They are, however, almost exclusively 
confined to the district bordering on the Erie canal. I am 
aware that it occurs in the counties of Columbia, Albany and 
Schoharie, but however interesting the specimens here pro- 
cured may be for the cabinet of the mineralogist, the quanti- 
ty is nowhere sufficient to answer any other purpose. 

‘* The west end of the town of Starke, in Herkimer county, 
is the most eustern point at which ew has been found in 
any great quantity. According to Mr. Vanuxem, it occurs in 

white sandstone, the grey band of Mr. Eaton, and he re 


resents it as being white and equal to the Nova Scotia both 
vefore and after calcination. From twenty to thirty tons had 
been obtained by Mr. Crill, the proprietor, during the sum- 
mer of 1837, 

‘In Oneida county, gypsum is found in beds of vast ex- 
tent. It is sometimes pure, being foliated and transparent; 
but the largest proportion is dark coloured, and is mixed with 
carbonate of lime, constituting what is usually called plaster 
stone. This last is used for agricultural purposes, and when 
deprived of its water by calcination, as a cement. 

‘¢ Localities of this mineral abound in the county of Madi- 
son. It is sometimes foliated and granular, but usually as in 
the above county, it belongs to the common or impure variety. 
It occurs imbedded in gy pseous marl, every where forming irre- 

ular or somewhat rounded or conical masses rarely more than 
ny or fifty feet in diameter, and usually from ten to twenty 
feet in height. These hillocks seem to be detached, and the 
conclusion is almost irresistible that they have been formed 
after the upper strata of rock have been deposited. The 
masses of gypsum are « foot or more in thickness, and weigh 
from four to six hundred tons. I can give no details concern- 
ing the amount of this mincral eumaile raised inthis county, 
but in the town of Sullivan alone it is said to be from four to 
seven thousand tons. 

‘On the route from Chittenango to Syracuse, in Ononda- 
ga county, conical elevations similar to those already noticed, 
are of frequent occurrence; some of which have already been 
opened and found to contain deposites of gypsum, while oth- 
ers are left as the reward of future enterprise and labor. 

‘The interesting region around Onondage lake, of which I 
have heretofore attempted to give an account, contains in ad- 
dition to its other sources of wealth, some important deposites 
of gypsum, At Liverpool, the fibrous variety, then compa- 
ratively rare in this state, was found several years since, 
about twelve feet below the surface of the earth, associated 
with marly clay. Recently the excavations made for the con- 
struction of the rail-road from Syracure w the Split-Rock 
quarry, have opened an extensive bed of the same valuable 
mineral, At this locality are to be found several varieties; 
as the foliated, the fibrous, the snowy, and the common or 
dark coloured—the whole imbedded in a kind of gypseous 
marl which effervesces freely in acids, and contains variable 
proportions of the oxide of iron. a spew beds, similar in 
their general character, also occur in the vicinity of Manlius, 
from which large quantities have been exported. But proba- 
bly the most va bbe deposites that have yet been opened up 
are those along the line of the Syracuse and Auburn rail-road, 
near the village of Camillus. We find here, among other 
varieties, noble specimens of transparent selenite, and what 
renders the locality peculiarly interesting, are the associated 
strata of calcareous tufa, and of the singular hopper form crys- 
tals of marly clay. From forty to fifty thousand tons of gyp- 
sum have been obtained ale from the excavations which 
were necessary for the construction of this road. And this 
may be considered as merely a specimen of what is still hid- 
den in the adjoining hills. 

‘‘Beds of gypsum occur in various parts of Monroe county. 
Specimens of the foliated variety, with a rose colour, have 
been found below the Genesee Fa!ls, at Kochester, and no- 
dules of snowy gypsum are quite common in the calciferous 
slate at the same place. Gypsum is also obtained in small 
quantities in the towns of Pittsford, Riga and Chili; but, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hall, the workable beds of this mineral are 
almost wholly confined to the southern part of the county.— 
‘Along the valley of Allen’s creek and Mill creek, two miles 
north, most of the plaster of Monroe county is obtained. Both 
these places are in the town ot Wheatland. At present about 
5,000 tons of plaster per annum are obtained from this town; 
of this quantity, 4,000 tons are used in Monroe Co.’— Hall's 
Report for 1838. 

‘*In the counties of Cayuga, Wayne, Livingston, Ontario, 
Seneca and Tompkins, beds of gypsum have been found in 
various places; but I have no means of determining even the 
probable quantity which they yield. 

‘‘The localities of this mineral in Niagara county are of 
considerable interest to the mineralogist. At Lockport, beau- 
uful specimens of transparent selenite and snowy gypsum 
have been found, associated with pearl spar, sulphate of 
strontian, and the rare anhydrite or anhydrous sulphate of 
lime. Snow white granular gypsum also occurs near the Falls 
of Niagara, with occasional specimens of foliated selenite of 
a fine sky-blue colour. At all these localities, the gypsum is 
imbedded in the geodiferous Jime-rock of Professor Eaton, but 
it dues not, to my knowledge, occur in quantities sufficient 
for useful purposes. 

‘‘A very imperfect idea of the quantity of gypsum which 
exists in this state, will be obtained from the sketch which 
has now been given. Even if we had the means of ascertain- 
ing exaculy the number of tons at present annually raised, 
which I think cannot be less than 50,000, it should be borne 
in mind that regular explorations are seldom undertaken, and 
that the amount, whatever it may be, is mainly the result of 
accidental discovery, and of occasional labor by the farmer 
during the intervals of his other avocations. Immense beds 
still lie unopened, which will at some future day yield their 
treasures. Perhaps one reason why greater attention has not 
been paid to the enormous deposites of gypeum and marl 
which exist in the western part of the state is, that the soil is 
naturally so fertile as seldom to require the employment of 
those artificial means of renovation which in most other coun- 
tries are necessary to the success of the agriculturist. Still it 
cannot be doubted that in many situations even here, much 
advantage would be derived from the use of these efficient 
fertilizers. Lime, marl and gypsum, all of which can be so 
easily and so abundantly obtained in the region in question, 
have almost entirely changed the agricultural character of the 
states of New-Jersey and Pennsylvania; but it appears to me 
that in no part of our state which I have visited, is the value 
of these articles duly appreciated.” 


‘‘ MATERIALS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF PORCELAIN. 
“*The localities of clays suitable for the manufacture of 
brick and the common kinds of earthen ware, are too nume- 
rous in this state to be at present noticed, and their descrip- 
tion belongs rather to the department of geology than to thit 
of Mineralogy. Many of these have already been noticed in 
the reports of the geologists, and Prof. Mather has presented 
some details which show the importance of the branch of in- 
dustry included under the art of brickmaking. 

‘‘The manufacture of the finer kinds of pottery has not 
heretofore been carried on with much euccess in our country. 
Whether this be owing te the superior facilities which are 





Possessed by the English and French in regard to matenals, 


or to the reduced price of labor, it is not easy to determine. 
My present object is merely to show that New-York is not 
destitute of the materials necessary for this branch of art. 

«The finer kinds of pottery oe for their manufacture 
the purest clays—such as contain little or no oxide of iron and 
which consequently do not turn red in burning. To these a 
portion of pure silica is added, which is prepared for the pur- 
pose by heating masees of flints or quarts, quenching them in 
water and then reducing them to powder in a mill. | 

‘* Clays of a good quality occur abundantly in various parts 
of Staten and Long-Island, and upon proper trial they would 
no doubt be found to answer the par poses of this manufacture, 
There are also several localities in Orange county, where si- 
milar materials may be obtained. 

‘* Near Southfield furnace, in the latter county, is a bed of 
decomposed feldspur, known by the name of porcelain earth, 
which will probably be of great value in the manufacture of 
pottery. This substance is of a pure white colour when dry, 
a little unctuous, and is supposed to be abundant. 

‘“* As for feldspar, used in glazing and also in the body of the 
finer kinds of pottery, we have several localities in Orange 
county, in Warren county, near Caldwell, and ulso in the 
countiee of Jefierson and St. Lawrence; while quartz, of a 
good quality and in sufficient abundance for the same purpose, 
is fuund in Orange, Columbia, and other counties, 

‘Those who are at all acquainted with the history of the 
arts, both in this and in other countries, must be aware that 
their progress has oftentimes been extremely slow, and it will 
not be surprising if the manufacture in question, although 
now of so little value to us, should become an extensive and 
important one. Previously to about the year 1760, England 
depended wholly upon other countries for the finer kinds of 

ttery; the English ware being generally of an inferior qua- 
ity. Butina few years after the investigations and conse- 
quent improvementa of Mr. Wedgewood. the current of im- 
portation of even the finer earthen warex was changed in that 
country to exportation, and their manufacture has at length 
become of such vast extent that it is not easy to calculate its 
value, 

‘So it has been with many of the arts now successfully 
prosecuted in our own country. A great number of articles, 
tor which we were but a few years since entirely dependent 
on foreign nations, are now manufactured by our mechanics 
and in our own workshops.” 





THE BUDGET. 

{cg A subscriber wishes Mr. Garnet’s opinion of the 
best method of applying manures to land. 

{cg Mr. Love’s request will be made known to Mr. 
Pitts as soon as the latter arrives at Albany, which is 
daily expected. 

ROOT SLICER. 

We have received from our esteemed Lockport cor- 
respondent, J. E. a drawing and description of a root- 
cutter—the knife to cut both ways, fixed ina frame, 
which is to be moved by manual power, on a horizontal 
frame, backward and forward, under the hopper con- 
taining the roots. The objection to the machine would 
seem to be, that it possesses no economy or multiplica- 
tion of power—but must be propelled by main force, 
without the aid of any of the mechanical powers, as 
the lever, wheel, &c. e have seen cutters which we 
deem preferable. 

WILD GARLIC OR WILD ONIONS, &c. 

A Staten-Island “ Subscriber,” asks directions for ex- 
pelling wild onions, or wild garlic, from his fields, and 
of removing the taste of them from milk, &e. The 
wild garlic is a bulbous perennial plant, and is a trou- 
blesome pest in many districts of our country. Itis as 
hardy as the Canada thistle, or quack grass, and as te- 
nacious of life; and can only be destroyed, like the 
thistle and the quack, by preventing the growth and 
maturing of the top—which is effected by ploughing 
and hoeing during the spring and summer months—by 
spring crops. No plantcan survive the growing season, 
without leaves, its elaborating organs. 

We find in the Memoirs of the Philadelphia Ag. Socie- 
ty, several communications confirmatory of the above be- 
ing an effectual mode of destroying the wild garlic— 
We will cite the experiment made by Paul Busti. He 
ploughed his field early in the spring, which was infest- 
ed with the wild garlic, and prepared it for Indian corn. 
Garlick came up, but was cut down and overturned by 
the hoe and plough, in dressing the crop. Few escaped 
unhurt. “ Determined, however, that none should re- 
main, and convinced by the simple reasonings of plain 
good sense, that the frequent stirring of the ground, 
{destruction of the leaves or tops,) must prove the best 
check upon the growth of any vegetable, I converted in 
the spring,” says Mr. B. “the corn into a potato field, 
adding a good deal of manure. I may with truth boast, 
to have perfectly succeeded in subduing the garlic; for 
among the rye harvested this year from that spot, nota 
single seed of garlic was discoverable.” 

Algernon Roberts wholly destroyed the garlic in a 
field, by a succession, for some years, of spring crops, 
corn, oats and clover, accompanied by gypsum and ma. 
nure. 

To destroy wild garlic, says Cooper, a system of 
good farming must be adopted, founded on good manur- 
ing and fallow crops, (not fallows,) where the crop re- 
quires careful horse-hoeing. 

Quack grass is destroyed by three or four years of 
close pasturing—because the cattle destroy the roots by 
keeping down the tops—but as cattle will eat the tops 
of neither the thistle nor star of Bethlehem, these can 
only be eradicated by tillage—by spring, by hoed crops. 
To remove the taste of garlic or turnips in milk, it is 
directed, in the Domestic Encyclopedia, to pour into 
each gallon of milk, when it is fresh from the cow, one 
quart of boiling water. The flavor of the garlic and 
turnip being volatile, is set free and expelled by the heat 
of the water. 
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upon a farm in Pennsylvania, has described to us a 
“pest,” which abounds in some of his grounds, and 
which he asks directions for getting rid of. He deno- 
minates it “evergreens,” and his farmer “ ripple-grass.” 
It grows in bunches, has matled bulbous roots, and spreads 
with great rapidity. He says he has seen this detesta- 
ble weed cultivate:! in the east, in gardens, with great 
care. We suspect this “ pest” to be the star of Bethle- 
hem, (ornithogalum umbellatum.) Be it this or not, the 
only means of destroying it is that recommended for 
destroying the wild garlic, the Canada thistle, quack 
grass, or other perennial—by prevenfing, by means of 
the hoe and plough, the growth of the stem and leaves, 
the elaborating organs of the plant, and thereby starv- 
ing the root, so that it will die. 


POTATO OATS 

Are highly commended by L. B. Nottingham, East- 
ville, Va. His neighbor, Dr. Kerr, from a shot bag full 
of seed, less than the twentieth part of a bushel, ob- 
tained, with ordinary management, three and a half 
bushels. Mr. Jaynes, another neighbor, raises them to 
weigh forty pounds per bushel, and sows this year three 
hundred bushels of seed. 

DUTTON CORN AND ROHAN POTATOES. 

A. M. D. Roserrson, writes us from Rock River, 
Wisconsin Territory :—‘“ Last spring, I procured one 
quart of Dutton corn, and three Rohan potatoes, from 
friend Thorburn, of Albany. I planted them in the 
Rock River soil. Both were planted late. The corn 
suffered much from the cut-worm anJ prairie squirrel ; 
notwithstanding which the product was from sixty to 
seventy bushels the acre. Every grain is bespoken for 
seed. The three potatoes were planted in 18 hills. — 
They suffered much from the cut-worm. I dug them 
late in the fall, and had a barrel larger thana flour bar- 
rel full, and three pecks over. Itis a hard tale, but it 
is truth, every word truth. I could hardly have believ- 
ed it myself, if I had not seen it.” 

J. E. Ferre, of Agawam, Mass. raised from one tu- 
ber, weighing six ounces, 34 lbs. Rohans, being sixty- 
eight fold. 

TIME TO SOW CLOVER. 

“ When is the best time to sow clover seed, on a piece 
of loam, to be sown to winter wheat in the latter part of 
9th mo. (Sept.) after corn?—E. Mabbett.”. Answer— 
In April, upon the young wheat. 


A DECENT PIG. 
Lyman Smith, of Westfield, Mass. slaughtered a pig 
in March, which weighed when dressed, 791 lbs. 


RELATIVE VALUE OF POTATOES. 

A Columbia correspondent is puzzled to reconcile the 
various statements we have published, at different times, 
as to the relative value of potatoes and Swedish turnips 
for cattle food. He says ruta baga is stated to contain 
from seven to eight per cent of nutritive matter, and po- 
tatoes twenty-five per cent; that in the sheep report of 
Mr. Rotch, 200 Ibs. of potatoes are deemed equivalent 
to 350 Ibs. of ruta baga for sheep; and that in the con- 
ductor’s report in our March number, upon the compa- 
rative value of roots for neat cattle, we stated, that it 
would seem there is no great difference in the feeding 
properties of the three kinds, viz. potatoes, mangold 
wurzel and ruta baga, so faras measure and weight are 
concerned. In reply to our correspondent, we can only 
say, that each of the authorities he refers to, that is, 
Davy, Wagner, and the Prize Essays of the Highland 
Society, are all highly respectable, and entitled to cre- 
dit. Davy states the soluble nutritive matters of 1000 
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Now every person who has had experience in feeding 
the above kinds of food, will know that linseed cake is 
more than twice the value of potatoes for fattening beef, 
although its nutrient properties are rated twenty-five to 
fifty per cent less than those of the potato; that the 
carrot is better for cows, and particularly for horses, 
than any of the other roots, or than oil-cake, although 
it ranks in the scale below most of them; that to the 
pig, the potato in its raw state is less nutritious than 
the carrot, the parsnip, the beet, or the ruta baga—in- 
deed, that while a pig will thrive on any of the former, 
he will but live upon the latter, although the potato out- 
ranks them all in nutrient properties, from twenty-five 
to one hundred per cent; and finally, that what may be 
meat to one species of farm stock, may be poison, or at 
least may fail to possess fattening properties, to another 
species. We do not assume to reconcile the seeming 
discrepancies which our correspondent has pointed out, 
and still we are disposed to respect them all as good 
authority. We believe that animals, like plants, have 
their specific food ; and that what is most beneficial to 
one species is not equally beneficial to another species. 
One kind of anin.al, like one kind of plant, will assimi- 
late and retain some portions of food, which another 
kind of animal will void. There is still one other con- 
sideration which we will offer, and that is, that the po- 
tato differs one-half in its nutritive or fattening proper- 
ties, which ranges, in different varieties, from fourteen 
to twenty-eight per cent. There is much yet to be 
learned pertaining to the “art and mystery” of agricul- 
ture, 

Having thus endeavored to answer the queries of our 
correspondent, we beg, that in his next communication 





he will send us his name, though he should tax us with 
postage. 
QUERIES. 

1. Is June as good a season to bud peach trees as 
August? No—August and September are the best 
months, and stocks should be budded the first season of 
their growth from the seed. 

2. Is not budding better than grafting for that fruit? 
— is decidedly preferable to grafting on the 
peach. 

3. Does it make any difference whether those of the 
same species are united, or of different species, i. e. cling- 
stones upon clingstones, or upon freestones? None at all. 
The peach may also be worked on the plum, the apricot 
upon the peach, some pears, (the melting kinds general- 
ly,) upon the quince, &c. 

“Studioso Evangeliis,” is too sensitive. The term 
producing classes is applied, by common consent, to 
those who virtually create wealth by manual labor; and 
the term non-producing, or consuming classes, is used, 
in contradistinction to the other, to indicate those who 
do not live by manual labor. We make not war with 
the learned professions. They are all useful to a limit- 
ed extent; but in some departments we have certainly 
an excess, or an undue proportion of these good folks; 
and our desire is to bring about an equilibrium in the 
common wealth—not by depreciating the one class, but 
by enlightening and elevating the other, and thereby in- 
creasing their numbers, and their moral and political in- 
fluence upon society. 


WATER LIME. 
, “What is water lime, and how is it prepared ?—J. Chap- 
ain.” 

We give the answer to the inquiry of our correspen- 
dent, in the following extracts from the report of Dr. L. 
C. Beck, from the Geological Report, just published. 

“* Hydraulic or Water Limestunes.—It is well-known,” says 
the Report, ‘that the lime obtained by the calcination or 
burning of the different kinds of limestone, differs greatly in 
its properties. When the limestone is pure, the sasciineg lime 
is also of uniform purty. Upon the addition of water to such 
lime, a high degree of heat is produced, its bulk is greatly in- 
creased, and it at length falls to powder. This powder, when 
mixed with water, and a due proportion of sand, and after- 
wards exposed to the air, gradually acquires a stony hardness; 
but this result is not produced when the mixture is submittec 
to the action of water. Now these are desigaated by the 
name of air limes, and their relative value depends in some 
measure upon the kind of limestone, and the particular mode 
of calcination, 

‘* But certain impure limestones, when subjected to calcina- 
tion, affurd limes which, while they do not undergo much 
change by simple exposure to the air, do not slake when 
moistened with water, but when reduced to powder, absorb 
this liquid without producing much increase in volume, and 
without the evolution of much heat; and they moreover form 
with it a paste possessing little tenacity, and which when 
placed under water, hardens after the lapse of a few days.— 
These are now known by the name of hydraulic or water limes. 
They differ much in the rapidity with which they harden un- 
der water, aud in the degree of solidity which they ultimately 
attain, 

‘« There are still other limestones which afford limes, pos- 
sessing the remarkable and very useful property of becomin 
hard almost instantly, like plaster of Paris, whether expose 
to the air or in contact with water. These are sometimes 
called Roman Cements. It should be remarked, however, 
that the French generally employ the term ciment, to desig- 
nate fine pounded bricks or tiles; while in this country, the 
term cement is most commonly used in a generic sense, and 
includes the hydraulic constituent of mortars, whatever that 
may be. 

‘* There is still some difference of opinion, as to which of 
the ingredients of these impure limestones, the hydraulic pro- 
perty is to be ascribed. Some of those who have examined 
the subject, have fixed upon the oxide of iron, as the impor- 
tant ingredient; while the claims of the oxide of manganese, 
silica, alumina, magnesia, and even soda, have each been 
urged by respectable authority. Itis, afier all, however, more 
than probable, that the hydraulic property is not due toa 
single ingredient, but belongs rather to several substances, or 
to a class of compounds. 

‘‘ It appears, from the experiments of Berthier and Vicat, 
the highest authorities upon this subject;—that no mixture, of 
which silica does not form a part, acquires hydraulic proper- 
ties —that limes containing only silica or alumina, or better 
those containing silica and magnesia, acquire a much greater 
degree of hardness than the silicates of pure lime; and that 
the oxides of iron and manganese contribute nothing to the 
hardening of these bodies. 

‘* More recently, M. Vicat has asserted, that magnesia alone, 
when in sufficient quantity, will render pure lime hydraulic. 
The proportions of magnesia which he recommends, are from 
thirty to forty per cent of it, weighed after calcination, to every 
forty of pure anhydrous lime. ‘M. Vicat also points out the 
importance of these observations ;—hydraulic lime never hav- 
ing been found in the calcareous formation below the lias, is 
because the dolomites have never been examined; but it is 
now probable that it may be found in this formation,’*”’ 

“The mode of preparing the cement is sufficiently sim 
ple. The limestone is first reduced to small fragments, 
which are then thrown intoa kiln, with layers of the 
screenings of anthracite intermixed. At an interval of 
of twelve hours, the lower layers of the kiln are remov- 
ed, and fresh portions of the limestone thrown into the 
upper part. These operations are so managed, that 
each layer is subjected to heat for about three days. 

‘The lime thus calcined, is of a light drab colour, and 
when reduced to powder and mixed with about one-third its 
bulk of sand and made into paste with water, soon becomes 
hard. The grinding is performed ina mill, and the powdered 
cement is pot up in barrels, which are lined with paper, to 
exclude as much as possible, the contact of air. The cement 
thus prepared, is suld at $2.25 the barrel.” 





* London & Edinburgh Philosophicul Mag. 3d sertes, VIII. 5#1. 
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_ Water limestone is found in the counties of Albany, 
in the Helderbergh ; of Herkimer, Oneida, Madison, in 
most of the western counties, and particularly in the 
county of Ulster, in which latter place, upon the Ron- 
dout, and Hudson and Delaware canal, 3,000 barrels of 
this cement are manufactured weekly, a great portion 
of which is employed in the Croton aqueduct, and in 
the United States’ works, near Boston. Dr. Beck gives 
the following analyses of the Ulster county hydraulic 
lime, the first set of figures showing the proportions in 
its natural, and the second set in its calcined state. 
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From the Hon. James M. Garnet, of Virginia, a drill- 
barrow, which sows four rows at a time—ol which we 
shall speak further when we have tried it. From Mr. 
Fitzhugh, Indiana, seed corn, a cross of the Tuscarora 
and Sweet or Sugar varieties, which we have planted, 
From George C. Thorburn, New-York, a bushel of the 
celebrated Whitington wheat, a plant of the Tobolsk 
rhubarb, the London Gardener’s Gazette, and choice 
flower seeds. Several samples of Indian corn and other 
seeds, from different gentlemen. A sample of imported 
Italian wheat from J. Hathaway, of Rome. Several 
kinds of seedling potatoes, from John McLean, of Cay- 
uga. Seeds from H. Collamore, Esq. Pembroke, Mass. 
Sample of premium corn, from W. Ingall, of Oswego. It 
is of the Dutton variety, beautiful—the ears eleven and 
twelve inches long, and well filled to the tips—twelve 
ears giving more than thirteen half pints of shelled corn. 
From the Rev. Mr. Colman, several valuable agricultural 
pamphlets. From J. W. Proctor, Essex Agricultural 
Society Transacticns; from T. H. Webb, Dr. Jackson’s 
Geological Reports, and other pamphlets. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Revolving Gate. 


Norfolk, Litchfield co, Ct. March 5, 1839. 

Mr. J. Buet—Sir—I feel a great reluctance to write 
for an agricultural paper like yours; but feeling it a 
duty to impart instruction as well as receive it, I herein 
will attempt to describe a kind of gate that I erected 
last summer, which I shall term the revolving gate. It 
is made as follows, viz:—Set iwo posts, 5 feet 4 inches 
high from the ground ; let the top of the posts incline a 
little inward, so that the gate will not shut against them; 
bore a hole in each post 4 inches from the top, and mor- 
tise from the hole upwards, to receive the pin or axis of 
the gate, or the abutments of a stone wall may be sub- 
stituted for posts. Take scantling say 10 feet long, 3 
inches square, for uprights ; frame slats, boards or poles 
into one end of the uprights, to the height of 4 feet; bore 
a hole in the centre of each upright for the pin or axis, 
which may be made of wood or iron. 

I send youa draw- 

ing of this gate, the 
better to enable you 
to understand it. 
d aaPosts. bb Up- 
rights. cc Pins, or 
axis of wood or iron, 
on which the gate re- 
volves. dd Weights 
to balance the lower 
part. eA pin to 
fasten the gate. 

The top of the 
uprights ought to 
just balance the bot- 
tom or gate part, ei- 
ther by large but 
ends, or by adding weights. A gate of the above de- 
scription will swing up 6 feet in the clear. The only 
objection to this gate is, it will not receive a high load ; 
this may be remedied in two ways—lIst, by making 
them light, so that two men will take them out with 
ease; or, 2d, the posts may be made higher. If the 
gate is 4 feet high, and the axis is 8 feet high, the gate 
when it revolves will be 12 feet in the clear—but I 
should prefer the former. 

The advantages of these over ordinary gates are— 

1. They are cheap—they need not cost much if any 
more than posts and rails, and in the long run are much 
cheaper. 

2. They are very simple, as any farmer can make 
them without the help of a mechanic. 

3. They require no bracing to keep them from drag- 

ing. 
, 4. They will not pull over the posts. 

5. Theyare not liable to get out of repair by sagging, 
or being blown by the wind. 

6. When opened they do not form an angle for cattle 
to run behind. 

7. They are not liable to be opened by unruly cattle, 
and if properly balanced, a chiid will open them. 

8. They will open more handily, when the snow is 








——— 


(Fig. No. 13.] 
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THE CULTIVATOR. 





9, If an awkward teamster drives a cart against one | not repose perfect confidence in the theory which would 


or both sides, (as some will,) if slightly fastened, he 
merely shuts the gate after him. 
This gate may be fastened shut or open, by a pin or 
catch near the bottom. Respectfully yours, 
HORACE HUMPHREY. 





Draining. 
Although much has been written on this subject, 


bring these gases in contact with the plants rather than 
| permit them to escape into the air? Draining, also,might 
| becitedasacomplicated theory; but on thataccount, none 
| the less certain in its results. In fact, nearly the whole 
jroutine of farming is theory, ’Tis true, many errors 
are committed in theorizing, but these must be laid to 
the ignorance of the theorist, and not to the system by 
| which he attempts to arrive at that conclusion by his 


enough, one would suppose, to convince any ayricultu- | reason which he cannot reach by sightand touch. But 


rist of its utility, 
performing the operation; yet hundreds of dollars are 
annually thrown away by injudicious draining; and we 
deprive ourselves of other hundreds, by not draining at 
all. I have mowed two or three acres of land, (or ra- 
ther of mud,) some ten or twelve years, and the hay, 
(if hay it may be called,) has hardly paid the expense 
of mowing. A line of springs breaks out along the up- 
per side, the waters of which, slowly meander to a 
neighboring creek. Three or four years ago, I under- 
took draining, knowing, perhaps, as much about it as 
some of my neighbors, and practising full as well. I 
cut ditches from the springs directly to the creek, say 
eighteen inches deep, and shallowly left the shallow 
things open for the frosts of winter to fill: but the se- 
que! proved that all was not right; for my meadow 
was ne’er the better for all my labor. But thanks to 
the Cultivator for a better system, Last fall I under- 
took again, with about half an acre for an experiment. 
I ordered a drain to be cut two anda half feet deep, and 
two feet wide, from the creek to within a rod of a fine 
living spring, in the line of my orchard and meadow, 
(which spring I did not want to injure,) and then branch 
off to the right and left along the dry land. By digging 
this depth, we cut through the clay subsoil, into gravel, 
when we came into whieh, ever and anon a vein of wa- 
ter would tell us, that all was going on well; and it 
went well enough till we came to within a lit'le over a rod 
of the spring, and then it went quite ill; for allat once, 
the water gushed up from the bottom of the drain, and 
away went my fine spring; and two others, one two, 
and the other three rods distant, were dry in fifteen 
minutes, Whilst we were digging, some of my neigh- 
bors, knowing my intention, advised me by all means to 
leave the drains open; but I was just stubborn enough 
not to mind them; for I first flagged the bottom of the 
drains with flat stones, well fitted together. I then 
placed narrow stones ou each side, and flat ones on these ; 
then filled with small stones to within a foot of the top, 
then inverted the sods on these, and finished with loose 
eorth. I then tore up the hassocks with a plough, 
wed and burned them, and spread the ashes; sowed 
the ground with timothy seed, covered it with manure, 
and scarified it with an irontoothed harrow. What the 
result will be, time only can show; but this much I 
know, the ground that, last summer, dry as it was, would 
mire a team, is now dry enough to plough, and the ti- 
mothy looks well. S. HEATON, 
Plattekill, Ulster, 4th mo. 8th, 1839. 





Theory in Farming. 
Near Brownsville, Pa. December, 1838. 

Hon. J. Burt—This has been pronounced an age of 
improvement, and very truly; but while the mechanic 
arts have been brought toa high degree of perfection, 
and improvements in them widely and rapidly disseri- 
nated, agriculture, though it has made great advance- 
ment in some places, in others remains almost stationa- 
ry. Now, what is the cause of this difference in these 
two branches? It would seem to be that mechanics 
have greater advantages for becoming acquainted with, 
and appreciating the value of distant improvements in 
their business; while farmers, from their habits and 
other circumstances, are foreed to rely on themselves 
for improvements, or at most are confined to their own 
vicinity; consequently, improvements are slowly disse- 
minated. The only remedy for this evil is to establish 
some channel, by which improvements, made in one 
section of country, may be communicated to the 
others. This channel, is books or agricultural papers. 
But against book farming, exists a long established pre- 
judice ; and the mere mention of theory in farming ex- 
cites in the farmer a perfect abhorrence; but with 
what justice, let us further inquire, as itis a matter of 
great importance. A theory is nothing more than the 


conclusion at which we arrive after examining the laws 


of nature. If we understand these laws correctly, and 
form our theory accordingly, our theory will be correct; 
if not, it will fail. Every man (farmers included) forms 
a theory, or in other words, a plan, before he commen- 
ces any operation. Watt, with his steam engine; Ark- 
wright, with his spinning jennies; Davy, with his safety 
lamp, and Archimedes, with his mirror; each, made 
himself correctly acquainted with the laws of nature, on 
which he wished to operate, and on these, based his 
theory. Now, in these cases, had there been no theo- 
ries, there would have been no inventions. But, as 
theory is admissible in the mechanic arts, why not also 
in agriculture? Nature is as uniform in her operations 
in one case as in the other. If the chemist tells us that 
alkalies neutralize acids, and that lime possesses the 
properties of an alkali, and if we know that some acid 
exists in the soil, is not the conclusion legitimate, that 
the soil will be corrected by the application of lime? 
This now, is mere theory; yet, we would feel justified 
in relying on it as strongly as though it were demon- 
strated. If nlso, as Davy has shewn, certain gases 
serve as the food of plants, and these same gases are 
given off during the fermentationof manure, who would 


and instruct bim in the best mode of, Our farmers tell us they want something “ practical,” 


}and if we should hand them the Cultivator, and tell 
| them it contains the experience of its correspondents 
, and contributors, it will be denounced in round terms as 
|mere book-farming, which deserved no credence, be- 
| cause forsooth they had not seen it. As though they 
; would discriminate between what their neighbor told 
| them viva voce, and that which he communicated to 
| them by his goose-quill. This reminds me of the ori- 
| ental despot, who dismissed from his empire, as a liar, 
'an ambassador, who told his celestial majesty, that in 
| his own country, water became in winter so hard that 
| armies passed over, for the sage reason that he had ne- 
ver seen the like. While this old prejudice, and the igno- 
rance on which it is founded, and which forms its chief 
support, remain like ramparts, to stop the wave which 
is making in our favor, how can we expect to be carried 
forward to that glorious goal to which we seem des- 
tined 7 G. E. H. 
Farm Buildings. 
Plattekill, Ulster co. 4th mo. 8th, 1839. 

Frrenp J. Buet—Among the many appendages toa 
farm, and the means of facilitating the labors of hus- 
bandry, I consider convenient buildings as holding a 
conspicuous place; and notwithstanding many plans, 
with different degrees of merit, have graced the columns 
of the Cultivator; yet I offer the plan of a small build: 
ing I have lately erected, which, to publish or to be 
thrown aside with other waste papers, is discretionary 
with thyself. 





[Fig. No, 14.] 
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Fig. No. 14, is the ground plan of the building, which 
is erected on a side hil!. A, is a cellar 14 by 16 feer.— 
B, a space between the cellar wall and the north founda. 
tion of the building, filled with earts. C, C, hog-pens, 
8 feet square. D,a room for boiling food for hogs, and 
|communicating with the cellar by the alley E. gg, g, 
|doors. F, F, yarus. 


[ Fig. No. 15.] 
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| Fig. No. 15, represents the partion between thealley 
| E, and one of the pens. a, a, a, the frame; d, a door; 
b 6, brackets; ¢, alatch, made fast at f, bya lolt; g,g, 
hinges. Under this door, is placed the trough; a piece 
of board 6 inches wide is nailed to each pest, one di- 
rectly over, the other beneath the latch; in these boards 
are two notches to receive the latch, so that in two se- 
con!s I can shut the hogs from the trough, ind have it 
open to the alley, by lifting one end of the latch out of 
the notch, and pushing the door back to the opposite 
side of the trough; when it falls into another notch, 
the other end fastening in the same way above. This 
done,I can fill the trough without having to combat the 
greedy animals, and they have an equal chance after 
the door is swung back to its place. 

Over the cellar, is a building 20 by 24 feet, 144 feet 
posts, for a carriage house below and granary above; 
over the hog-pens, the roof of which is low, is room for 
housing sleds, tools, Ke. 

Now the advantages of this building are these—First, 
I have much room under a small roof;—second, I can 
draw my potatoes into the carriage-house, and shove! 
them through a trap-door into the eellar, without hav- 








ing to carry them in a basket, as I always have done, 
and many still do;—third, the cellar 1s on a level with 
the swill-house, or boilirg room, so that there is no lug- 
ging them up stairs ;—fi urth, I can, by placing my feed 
tub in the cellar, boil potatoes for my pigs in cold as 
well as warm weather. 8. HEATON. 





American and British Agriculture Contrasted. 

As a Jarge amount of our scientific knowledge of ag- 
riculture is derived from British works, let us inquire 
how far the system adopted there should be modified soas 
to suit our circumstances ; for difference of circumstances 
renders a difference of system necessary. Many con- 
siderations are necessary to be taken into account, in 
order to determine the relative value of different sys- 
tems of agriculture; and that one adopted, which suits 
best the respective circumstances of each. The agri- 
culture of China would not answer for England; nor 
is that of England, in all respects, suited to the United 
States. For, first, the rent of land there is exceedingly 
high; consequently, it becomes necessary that every 
acre shall produce to the full extent of which it is ca- 
pable. This high rate of rents is owing to a supera- 
bundance of competitors, and buta limited supply of 
land. There, land is the chief article of value, and hence 
the chief object of attention; hence a greater outlay 
would be justified on the same extent there than here. 
Secondly, on the contrary, in this country, labor is the 
great article of value. The comparatively low rate of 
wages in Great Britain, enables the farmer to make im- 
provements which would never compensate in the Uni- 
ted States. There, it enables him to bestow more care 
upon, and work more frequently and thoroughly his 
soil. We cannot adopt the system of England, for the 
same reason that she cannot adopt that of China, viz: 
difference of wages; for best imformed agriculturists 
are aware that we cannot bestow the same labor on the 
same object as the English. There is a medium point 
beyond which the extra profit does not justify the ex- 
tra labor. This point changes with the change of cir- 
cumstances. With us itis exceeding low. Thirdly. In 
England, the superabundance of capital, and low rate 
of interest, enable the farmer to make those improve- 
ments, and farm to that perfection, which would not be 
justifiable in the American farmer. Many of our farm- 
ers can appreciate the value of improvements, but their 
means are yet too limited to advance with the gigantic 
strides of the wealthy farmers of England. Grain does 
not bear the same price here as there. This high price 
of agricultural produce, and consequent profitablenes of 
the business, furnish both the inducementand means of 
improvement. This flourishing state of agriculture ari- 
ses from legislative encouragement; large proportion 
of consumers to producers, and great facilities for trans- 
portation and exportation; in all which, we are far their 
inferiors. 

All these causes co-operating, suggest that we should 
adopt a somewhat modified system, until the obstacles 
which impede our course, shall be removed Yours re- 
spectfully, G. E. H. 


Mode of applying Manure—Antidote to Grubs. 
Sing-Sing, April 17th, 1839. 

Frrenp Buer—I frequently notice in the Cultivator, 
that your advice to farmers respecting the application 
of manure, to tillable land is, to apply it in the spring 
for hoed crops, by burying it with the plough to the 
depth of the soil; and you do not seem to admit of an 
variation on account of the different kinds of soil. I ad. 
mit that where the soil under cultivation is dry, it may 
be best to manure for hoed crops,* and that it should be 
incorporated with the soil, but not buried very deep. 
(I write this, under the supposition that farmers, in this 
country, do not make manure enough, to apply it more 
than once to the same land, in the course of a rotation 
of crops.) But there is another description of soil, 
which, if ploughed at all, should be manured in the fall 
for the winter grain crop, in preference to any other. I 
allude to soils naturally moist, and particularly to those 
underlaid by hardpan ; first, becayse on such soils, with- 
out manure near the surface of the ground, winter grain 
and the young timothy, is apt to freeze out, besides 
making it very uncertain for clover, the year following. 

The rich juices of the manure, in the fall and spring 
leach among the roots of the plant, giving it strength an 
vigor. By being lightand spongy, the soil does not set- 
tle away from the roots of the young plant after a frost, 
as does the earth alone. Again, it is all important to 
most parts «f the country, to heep the soil in a state of 
progressive improvement. If the manure be applied in 
the spring to a hoed crop, and after that we take two 
more crops of grain before seeding, we leave heavy 
land, but little if any better than we find it. And the 
succeeding grass crops, on Which we mainly depend for 
the means of enriching our land, are sadly deficient in 
quantity. If we manure in the fal! fer winter grain, the 
succeeding crops of grass will be heavy, and when the 
ground is again turned up for corn, it will bring, I think, 
as good a crop without, as it would the time previous 
with manure, and that too, without deteriorating the 
soil to the condition in which the manure first found it; 
then our stock of manure on hand may be applied to 
enrich another piece of ground. If at the commence- 
ment the land is too poor for corn without manure, do 

* We contend that no hoed crop, except potatoes, should 
be planted upon any but a dry soil—and that even potatoes 
should not be put upon a wet one. Under, or furrow drain- 
ing, will render any soil dry, where there is a sufficient de- 
clivity to drain off the water. 
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not plant it, but summer fallow and sow winter grain, 
and manure at that time, for the reasons above stated. 
Now for the proof: a few years since I had two pieces 
of stiff clayey soil broken up, they were both poor and 
covered with moss, one [ summer fallowed and sowed 
with wheat and grass seed, after spreading about twenty 
loads of manure to the acre on the furrow and harrow- 
ing itin with the wheat; in the spring following, I sowed 
it with clover seed. On the other I spread about twenty 
loads to the acre on the soil, ploughed it in about three 
inches deep,* (the depth of the soil,) and planted it with 
potatoes, had a tolerable crop, took them off and sowed 
rye, and seeded as I did the first piece; the result was, 
that I had from the first, full fifteen bushels wheat to 
the acre, the next year an abundance of clover, and for 
two years more, clover, timothy and red top, about two 
tons to the acre, and is now rich enough to bring good 
corn without manure. From the second piece I had 
about four bushels rye to the acre, hardly a spear of 
clover, and something like three-fourths of a ton of 
grass to the acre, and is to all appearance as poor as 
when I broke it up. 

We well know that the enriching properties of unfer- 
mented manure will leach away, thus where itis applied 
to grass grounds before the spring rains, the effect on 
the grass is surprising. May not its virtue, when bu- 
ried beneath the soil, leach still farther down, and is it 
an expensive way of enrichinga subsoil without the aid 
of the sun and atmosphere? Heavy soils are seldom 
managed as they should be. It would generally be bet- 
ter to plough but little and manure that highly, and tep 
dress the remainder to renovate the grass, rather than 
plough much and risk getting any thing, besides toil 
and trouble. I will add, that in summering manure, I 
make it-into a compost. 

I have been informed by a friend, on whom I can re- 
ly, that to arrest the ravages of the grub in corn, as 
soon as you find they are troubling it, take tohacco, add 
water and boil! itup until the decoction is strong enough ; 
pour about a wine glass full on each hill; the remedy 
will be effectual, the cost trifling, and there is the con- 
soling reflection that a filthy weed is applied to some 
good purpose. Yours, &c. JESSE RYDER. 





Transplanting—Protecting Brick and Stone Walls 
—Culture of Onions. 
Stockbridge, April 27th, 1839. 

Mr. Burt—Although not a subscriber to your paper, 
I have received so much pleasure from it, that I feel 
bound to make a return, if it is in my power. 

I fancy I can write upon two or three subjects on 
which your correspondents are soliciting information. I 
begin with the letter of Mr. Seitz, in the Cultivator of 
March. I beg to tell him that I have transplanted roots, 
such as sugar beet, ruta baga, borecole and mangold 
wurzel, with the greatest success for ten years past. I 
prefer it; but I must be candid, and tell you that they 
consider me here as an enthusiast. I preter it, because 
I raise the young plants with the greatest care in my 
garden, so as to make them a great deal more thrifty 
than they would be in the lot. They are placed in the 
very best soil; highly manured ; and if a drought comes 
on, are watered. Young plants, like young animals, re- 
quire to be taken great care of; if this is well done, 
half the toils of agriculture are accomplished. Again, 
I have great time to prepare my soil, to carry out my 
manure, and to make the necessary arrangements for 
after culture; if this is well done, there is no danger in 
transplanting. I place a garden line to mark my rows; 
I give a scrateh with the fingers, joined together, in the 
loose soil, and the root is deposited in a reclining posi- 
tion; this is the German method where mangold wurzel 
is cultivated in the highest perfection. 

A gentleman from Morristown, in the same paper, in- 
quires as to the best method of protecting brick walls 
against a driving easterly storm. I came here from In- 
dia, where we have six feet of rain in four months; it 
requires some attention, in the artof building, to protect 
you against suchaclimate. Many houses havea broad 
veranda which brings the roof within nine feet of the 
ground ; this makes the body of the house dry; but I 
had, what is called there, a top sail house; that is, two 
stories, to protect my walls, which were substantially 
built of stone, and well stuccoed. I had a projecting 
roof of near six feet. Nobody can imagine the comfort 
of allowing your windows to be open during a heavy 
storm of rain. A long driving storm will make brick 
walls damp; but this dampness is greatly increased by 
the sheets of water which perpetually fall from the 
roof. My house, in Stockbridge, has a roof of four feet 
projection, and I have received great advantages from 
it. The greatest expense in building, are sashes, blinds 
and window frames; these are well protected, and will 
last much longer. 

Now, to the third subject. I was amused at some in 
quiries I saw, from a gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
on the subject of onions. In Bombay, where I lived the 
greater part of my life, this root is cultivated in the 
highest perfection. The mode of cultivation was no 
doubt carried there »y the Portuguese, who, with the 
Spaniards, produce a fruit that we know nothing of here. 
It sells in the markets of London, for fourpence and six- 
pencea piece. The fruiterers keep them in their stores; 
it is remarkable for its great mildness ; the great per- 
fection of the root depends on irrigation and very high 

* A three inch stratum of soil, especially with a tenacious 
and wet subsoil, cannot be expected to produce much of any 
crop, especially of tap-rooted plants, like clover, with or with- 
vut dung. 








manuring, which, by the way, can be used only with ir- 
rigation ; the seed is sownat the end of our rainy season ; 
when that is over, the ground is prepared by having 
beds made about six feet square, so as to contain about 
four inches of water ; gutters pass between two rows of 
these squares. The young onion plants are pricked into 
the mud, and well manured; during the growth of the 
plant it is enriched three times, with powdered fish, and 
in less than three months the crop is brought into mar- 
ket. 1 have succeeded in this country in producing an 
onion equal to what I have seen elsewhere; but the 
climate here is too cold and too uncertain, and the sea- 
son too short. In Pennsylvania, this would bea branch 
of industry from which important results might follow. 
Yours respectfully, L. ASHBURNER. 


Boiler for cooking Cattle Food. 
Hardeman’s Cross Roads, Tenn. April 1st, 1839. 

Jupce Buer—Sir.—For several years past, I have 
been much more in the habit of attending to my farm, 
than writing, but as my paper and pen are before me, [ 
will give you a description of my neighbor Bostick’s 
boiler, which he uses for the purpose of boiling food for 
his cattle and hogs. It is sim- 
ply a cast iron pipe, about five 
inches in diameter and six feet 
in Jength, closed at one end and 
open at the other end. It is 
fixed in the fire place of the 
kitchen. By placing it across 
the fire place, next to the back, 
on the hearth, and the open end 
of the pipe extends through 
the jamb of the chimney about 
six or eight inches, and passes 
into a tub or trough, which has 
a circular hole cut into it near 
the bottom for the reception of 

the pipe, which is prevented from 
leaking, by being corked around withtow. Then by put- 
ting water into the tub with corn, or whatever kind of food 
you wish boiled, and making a fire in the kitchen (which 
is usually done in this country three times during the 
day) the pipe becomes very hot and causes the food to 
be boiled very done. 

It surpasses any thing of the kind I have ever seen, 
on account of its simplicity, convenience and economy 
of fuel ; for we are necessarily compelled to have a fire 
almost constantly in our kitchen for cooking, and the 
same fire will serve, with this kind of a boiler, to cook 
food for hogs or cows, by which plan, they are kept in 
much better order and at much less expense, during the 
winter season. Your obdt. servt. 

JOHN S. CLAYBROOKE, 





[Fig. No. 16.] 








Machine for sowing Beet Seed. 
Agawam, Hampden Co. Mass. March 30th, 1839. 

JupGe Buet—Dear Sir—I feel myself indebted for the 
many important facts communicated by my brother agri- 
culturists through the columns of your very valuable 
publication, and would cheerfully contribute my mite in 
return for such a mass of important practical informa- 
tion. As the season is approaching in which the beet 
culture commences, I would describe a simple (but to 
mea useful,) apparatus which I have made use of for 
two seasons past, for sowing all kinds of beetseeds. We 
sow on drills or ridges, which after they are thrown up 
with the plough we brush on the top slightly with a hoe, 
or head of a rake, to obtain a flat surface on the centre 
of the drill ; for forming the drill to receive the seed we 
usea wheel made of plank 14 inches thick, and 1 foot 2 
in diameter, bevelled on each side of the circumference to 
nearly an edge in the middle, hung to turn on a pin be- 
tween 2 handles, about 4 feet in length, which project 
forward of the wheel four or five inches; near the end a 
piece is framed in or nailed on to each crosswise in front 
of the wheel, in which is inserted a small wood or iron 
coulter or scratch on a line with the track of the wheel. 
The wheel is run upon the centre of the drills, and makes 
an impression or furrow 1 inches deep and about the 
same width at the top, slightly compressing the earth at 
the sides and bottom of the drill, causing it to retain 


moisture, so essential tothe germination of seeds. The | 


drills thus prepared, we use the following machine for 
sowing, and equally distributing the seed, 

__A, a staff or handle 3 or 
34 feet in Jength, running 
through the flat piece B. B. 
six inches, and terminating 
at the lower end in an egg- 
shaped point or pivot;C. a 
pivot atthe opposite end of 
the piece B. B. 6 inches 
long and shaped at the low- 
er end like the former; ¢ ee 
e4tubes with a half inch 
hole through the centre 20 
B inches or more in length, 
funnel shaped at the top 


[Fig. No. 17.) 





paste board or leather,) 
running through and fastened into the piece B. B, to ex- 


(which may be formed of 





hours. After the seed is prepared by soaking, or wet- 
ting and rolling in plaster, or ashes, to fill their rough 
surfaces, that the seed may separate more readily, the 
machine is set up, the pivots in the drill, and a seed is 
dropt into each tube; it is then turned from the workman 
towards the right on the front or short pivot into the drill 
again, and a seed is dropt into each tube as before ; it is 
then turned on the handle pivot, and so on alternately, 
dropping the seeds at each turn, &c. The workman can 
stand upright in the space between the drills, and 
the tubes being so near the ground that the dropping is 
not affected by the wind; the seed lies regular at6 inches 
apart at the bottom of the drill; with a little practice in 
taking about the requisite number of seeds so as to sepa- 
rate freely, from the planting pocket, a person willdrop 
ata decent walk, without much fatigue. We cover with 
the head of arake run along back down nearly length- 
wise the drill; if the soil is light and dry, runa hand 
roller over the rows of about 6 or 8 lbs. weight. 

We also make our drills for ruta baga, with the be- 
fore mentioned wheel, and sow the seed from a small 
tin box fastened toa staff or handle 3 ft. in length at angle 
of 45 deg. downward, having 2 holes to let the seed pass 
out in the lid, which when the handle is held upright is 
the bottom, filling the box half full of seed and holding 
it in the left hand over the edge of the seed drill, and 
rapping the box gently with a light rod in the right 
hand, a person will sow ata brisk walk with great regu- 
larity. Last season I sowed one quarter of an acre in 
this manner with less than 14 0z’s seed, and they required 
considerable thinning after they came up. 

I obtained from the Albany seed store, last spring 1 
Rohan potato, weighing 6 oz. planted it on a dry sandy 
soil, where it suffered severely from drought for two 
months ; the produce however was 34 Ibs. many of them 
good sized tubers, and a few that grew very late in the 
season quite small—I have 6 hills in boxes growing in 
the green house planted about the middle of March, 
which I design to transplant in the field at the proper 
season, (the boxes being slightly made for that purpose.) 
The object is to see if very small tubers of that variety, 
if sprouted early, by artifical means, will produce large 
ones. The 2 tabersto make the 6 hills did not weigh 
one ounce in all. I may give you the result hereafter. 


Yours with esteem. z 
JONA. E. FERRE. 





Physiology—Vegetable and Animal. 

Dear Str—In another number of the Cultivator you 
published my communication relating to the artificial 
crossing of vegetables, &c. which imitates, partakes of, 
and has an alliance with, the animal kingdom. 

I have frequently met with insects in a dormant state, 
and at first supposed them to belong to the vegetable 
kingdom, and the first glance of the elephant only re- 
sembled a heap of inanimate matter. If wesawa tree 
approaching us we should suppose it to be an animal, 
butif it remains stationary, not possessing any muscular 
power, it is ranked among the vegetables, though it 
possess most of the properties of some animals. 

The vegetable nor the animal can subsist without 
food, and upon the quantity and quality depends the 
health of both; either may be injured by food not adapt- 
ed to their habits, their appetites or digestive powers. 

Animals subsist most entirely upon vegetabies ; it is 
through the vegetable kingdom that the different pro- 
perties of the earth are subtracted, suitable for the sup- 
port of the animal kingdom; hence the vegetable forms 
the link between the animal and mineral], or inanimate 
nature 

I propose to add more respecting the structure of 
plants, and on the general analogy of vegetable and ani 
mal life; and I shall endeavor to notice that which may 
be useful and interesting to the reader, by referring to 
Good’s Book of Nature for the ground work of the sub- 
ject. 

Inthe organized bodies and the structure of plants, 
compared with that of animals, I would first ask, where 
is the difference between the stone and the plant? If one 
be removed to another place it will suffer no alteration, 
by change of place ; but as soon as the other is removed 
it will instantly sicken, and perhaps die. Both have 
proceeded from a nucleus or germ ; both havea tendency 
to preserve their family configuration; and both have 
been augmented and perfected from one common soil. 
It is only by a minute attention to the relative histo- 
ries, internal structures and modes of growth of the two 
substances, that we are enabled to offer any thing like 
a satisfactory answer; and by thus examining we find 
that the stone was produced by chance, and has grown 
by external accretion, and can only be destroyed by me- 
chanical or chemical force; while the plant has been 
produced by generation, and advanced in size in pro- 
portion to, and by the nourishment it has received, and 
destroyed by death; its parts have been mutually de- 
pendent and contributory to each other’sfunctions. The 
consistency of the internal power is unknown; different- 
ly modified, we meet with it in both plants and animals ; 
and we denominate i! the principle of life ; and the sub- 
stance thus produced is called an organized being 

The various bodies of nature arrange themselves un- 
der the two divisions of organized and unorganized; 
the origin of the former by generation, the latter a for- 


tend about three inches below said piece ;d d, a strip of | tuitous origin. The corals, sponges and fuci form the 


lath 4 an inch wide, tacked to the tubes to keep the tops | 


in their places. The tubes are six inches distant from 


lowest natural order among animals and vegetables; the 
corals seem to constitute the link that connects the ani- 


each other, and the 2 outside ones 3 inches from the | mal and vegetable with the mineral world; it has, in 


pivots. 
tubes and all (tin would be preferable for tubes,) and 
weighs 24 lbs. and was made by myself in less than 2y 


The machine we use is made of white pine, | different periods, been ascribed to each. 


The difference which consists between the organiza. 
tion of the animals and the vegetmbies is not very cleur- 
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ly marked out, and we characterize them more by de- 
scription than by definition. We can readily distinguish 
the difference between animals and vegetables in their 
more perfect states; we find the plant confined to a par- 
ticular spot, its nourishment derived from the same, and 
presenting no marks of consciousness or sensation; we 
behold the animal capable of moving at pleasure, ex- 
hibiting marks of consciousness and sensation; and a 
very high degree of intelligence ofttimes. Yet, if we 
should only lay down consciousness or sensation and 
locomotion as the two characteristic features of animal 
life, we should find our definition untenable; for while 
the Linnean class of worms affords instances, in per- 
haps every one of its orders, of animals destitute of lo- 
comotion, and evincing no marks of consciousness or 
sensation; there are various species of plants that are 
strictly locomotive, and that discover a much nearer 
approach to a sensitive faculty. ‘Therefore the distinc- 
tion between the animal and vegetable life, in their most 
striking form, fades away as we approach the extremi- 
ties of the two kingdoms, where the mutual advances 
are so close and intimate that it becomes a task of no 
common difficulty to draw a line of distinction between 
them, or to determine to which of them an individual 
a belong. 

herefore when we give a distinctive character for 
animals and plants, we are compelled to resort to, and 
derive it from the more perfect of each kind; and to 
leave the extreme cases to be determined by the chemi- 
cal components eliminated on their decomposition. 

Yours, 8. W. JEWETT. 
Weybridge, Vt. May, 1839. 





Culture and Profits of Squashes. 
Narrows, L. I. April 24th, 1839. 

Mr. Buet—There are several varieties of squashes 
cultivated for the supply of the New-York markets, but 
the early white scollop-shell bush squash, is the one 
principally in vogue. This variety, although more pro- 
fitable to the cultivator than any other, is not, however, 
the best for thetable. We have asmall striped squash, 
shaped like a heart, which is more dry when cooked, 
and far preferable.in flavour. This last variety came 
originally from the vicinity of Schenectady, (about forty 
years ago,) and has since been kept pure by a few in- 
dividuals, They are ripe about a week later than the 
first named variety, and are not fit to be pulled until 
they become so hard that the finger nail cannot indent 
their shells; they will remain on the vines without 
spoiling until frost appears in the fall. Probably the 
reason why the striped squashes have not come into 
more general use, and why the white ones continue to 
hold the ascendancy, is, our demanding the same or a 
higher price for them, although much smaller in size, 
and the fact that many of the citizens of New-York 
prefer quantity to quality. I have never known the 
seed of the anal squash to be sold in the seed 
stores, and have often been disappoi: ted in purchasing 
what was labelled for the white scollop-shell, for the 
produce, instead of proving to be white, I have found 
to be yellow, although the papers had the usua] marks 
of the Shakers on them. 

The cocoa nut and the grey and white long neck 
squashes are excellent for fall and winter use, but not 
much cultivated in our vicinity. 

The reason why many of the squashes sold in the 
markets are poor, is their being gathered too green, the 
cupidity of the cultivators inducing them to pull all that 
are of a good size, without reference to ripeness, so as| 
to have them for sale as early as possible, to command | 
the highest prices. 

Squashes, like many other vegetables, will grow on 
almost any good soil, but a rich sandy loam with a red 
clover sod, on low ground, is preferable, and in sucha 


known single hills, and occasionally a large portion of 
some patches of squash plants very much injured, and 
sometimes destroyed, by a species of aphis taking pos- 
session and affixing themselves to the roots of the plants ; 
they are about as large asa pin’s head, of a green colour, 
and when the ground is carefully removed they are found 
adhering to the roots and stem. Plants infested by 
them in general either remain stationary or else gradu- 
ally pine away: those that recover never afterwards 
flourish. I am unable satisfactorily to account for their 
appearance, but suppose them to be derived from the 
manure. 

Squash plants on good ground continue in bearing 
until the frost in the fall destroys them. 

Cocoa nut and long neck squashes require to be plant- 
ed in hills eight feet apart, and at planting, a dozen 
seeds in a hill are sufficient. 

The following is the number of hills planted. produce, 
(unsaleable ones excepted,) and amount of sales for the 
preceding four years, viz:— 

Of early white scollop-shefl squashes, 


Year, Hills planted. Dozen sold. Am't rec'd. 


1835, 1,482 851 $179 82 
1836, 1,482 1,146 372 00 
1837, 1,590 858 167 86 
1838, 1,554 780 208 25 
Of striped shell squashes, 

1835, 702 6: $80 36 
1836, 702 437 122 314 
1837, 800 215 101 624 
1838, 811 


316 76 77% 
Yours, TUNIS G. BERGEN. 





Improved Expanding Cultivator. 
[Fig. No. 18.] 





The above is a figure of an improvement on the Cul- 
tivator, invented by Jason Smith, Esq. It can be con- 
tracted or expanded at pleasure, without stopping the 
horse, (which is very convenient where the rows are 
vot marked out regular,) by turning the handle A, which 
is connected by a half inch rod, with a castiron cog wheel, 
four inches in diameter, which works in two slides screw- 
edtotheslats. Thedepth can be regulated by raising or 
lowering the beam B; a mortice 1s made through the 
hind end of the centre piece, of sufficient length to re- 
ceive the wheel and both slats; the side pieces are fas- 
tened at the forward end by strong hinges. Yours re- 
spectfully. [No patent. ] . §. 

Tyre, Seneca county, Jan. 3, 1839. 





Dressing Hogs. 
Schenectady, 2d April, 1839. 

Dear Strn—The following method of dressing large 
hogs may be useful to your readers; if you think so, 
publish it. After the hogs are laid on the lumber sleigh, 
or whatever else is used to dress them on, they are 
dusted over with finely powdered rosin, from a dredg- 
ing box; then they are covered with horse blankets, and 
hot water sufficient to wet them thoroughly, is sprinkled 





situation, with proper management, they seldom fail. 

For early squashes, in the beginning of April, (if the| 
frost has disappeared,) we spread over the ground about! 
thirteen two horse loads of street manure to the acre, | 
immediately plough, harrow until mellow, furrow into | 
hills five feet apart, and place three-quarters of a shovel | 
full of the same kind of manure we use for cucumbers | 
and melons into each hill, which is covered with earth | 
about an inch deep: we then drop from fifteen to twen- | 
ty seeds into the south half of the hills, (scattering them 
80 as not to have the plants crowded,) and cover with | 
fine earth an inch and aquarter in depth. About a. 
tortnight after the first seeds are put in, we plant over, | 
in the north half of the hills. Fo.merly I was not in| 
the habit of planting over, excepting such hi!ls as were 
deficient in plants, but experience taught me in 1834, 
the necessity of it; for on the 26th of April, after the 
plants were all up, a black frost swept them clean; by 
planting over, therefore, a greater certainty is insured 
of an early crop, which in the markets is of great im- 
portance, 

Squash seed is far more hardy than that of cucumbers 
and melons, and will remain a long time in the ground 
Without reiting. They require a rotation, and do not 
prosper two years in succession on the same ground, 

The after culture of the plants is the same as that of 
cucumbers and melons, except ploughing between the 
rows when planted on sod at the first hoeing, and using 
the cultivator at the others. The plants are gradually 
thinned down to three in a hill, and the last hoeing is 
given a few days after the blossoms open. 

The plants, like others of a similar nature, are liable 
to the depredations of black worms and yellow flies: 
itis a singular fact, that the latter often select a single 
plant ina hill and feed upon it in swarms, while the 
remaining ones remain untouche2. I have frequently 





on them with a watering pot. Ina short time they will 
be scalded so that the hair willcome off easily, and they 
will be cleaned as well as in the usual way of scalding 
inacask. I received this information from Mr. John 
Clark, who told me he once had a hog which weighed 
more than six hundred pounds, dressed in first rate 
style by this method. Also from Mr. James Rosa, who 
a few years since, saw in Boston, Mass. several large 
hogs completely dressed, in the same manner. These 
are two of our most respectable farmers. 

Last year, Mr. Clark raised some sugar beets, and 
found them so useful in fattening his hogs, that this 
summer he intends to raise a large supply for the same 
purpose. Respectfully yours, 

CHARLES H. TOMLINSON. 


EXTRACTS, 











Address, by J. J. Viele, Esq.” 
Delivered before the N. Y. State Agricultural Society, 
February 6, 1839.—(Coneluded.) 


I teel as though Iam occupying too much of the time 
of this society, but J cannot conclude this address with- 
out again urging the importance of having some system 
adopted for the diffusion of science, and the improve- 
ment of the intellectual character of our yeomanry.— 
Here, after all that is said on this subject, lies the great 
secret of improvement in agriculture. Disguise it as 
we may, there is a lamentable deficiency of knowledge 
in our agricultural community. We might as well ex- 
pect a bountiful and luxuriant harvest from a neglected 
and half cultivated field, as to expect that our system of 
farming will make rapid progress in improvement, with- 
out in the first instance improving the mind. Why is it 





of which are enjoyed by the few, richly endowed by the 
state, and have none for the many who are engaged in 
the pursuits of agriculture? Why is it that science is 
alowed to shed her radiant beams upon every other 
occupation but that of tilling the soil? It cannot cer- 
tainly be because she requires not her aid. Every dif- 
ferent soil requires a differeat treatment, and almost 
every different plant requires different cultivation, dif- 
ferent applications, and different ingredients in the soil. 
‘* Nor every plant on every soil will grow; 

The sallow loves the wat’ry ground and low; 

The marshes alders: Nature seems t’ ordain 

The rocky cliff for the wild ash’s reign; 

The baleful yew to northern blasts assigns, 

To shores the myrtles, aad to mounts the vines.” 

Every operation of the farmer is a scientific experi- 

ment, and unless he understands some of the principles, 
and is able to reason from cause to effect, he is wholly 
unable to judge whether he labors for profit or loss. — 
Without science, he knows as little of the principles 
which govern the economy of his operations, as does 
the ox who draws the plough, or the horse who propels 
machinery. Educate him, then, for his occupation, en- 
lighten and improve his mind, and rest assured that the 
improvement of the soil will follow. If the science of 
a Buel, can ameliorate and bring into a high state of 
cultivation and productiveness, the pine barrens of Al- 
bany, and that of a Colman, the worn out, sterile soils 
of Massachusetts, might we not expect that by its ge- 
neral diffusion, the whole state would soon be devoid of 
waste places, and with almost the art of magic, be con- 
verted into a blooming garden, teeming with fruits and 
flowers, and the golden harvests of plenty? Will not 
our state, then, adopt some liberal views on this subject? 
With acommendable spirit, it has endowed colleges and 
academies in almost every city and village in the state, 
but it is well known that comparatively few of the sons 
of our farmers find their way thither, and if perchance 
they do, it is for the purpose of preparing themselves 
for some other pursuit. It is equally obvious that the 
course of instruction pursued in our colleges is not well 
adapted to shed light upon rural labor. Let us then 
have a school, or schools, whose object shall be to qua- 
lify young men for the pursuit of agriculture. Let there 
be an experimenting farm attached, with workshops, 
where science can be directly applied to the useful arts. 
There chemistry would direct them in the amelioration 
and improvement of soils, in the economy and ri ht ap- 
plication of manures, what soils are adapted to particu- 
lar crops, and whether, to renovate, he should apply 
compost, lime, gypsum, marl, clay or sand. By ma- 
thematics, they would learn the science of computing 
by numbers, which would enxble them to weigh and 
measure all articles, whether solids or fluids. By me- 
chanics, they would become acquainted with the struc- 
ture and use of tools, the principles of machinery, and 
the manner in which the moving power is applied. Bo- 
tany would teach them the physiology of vegetation, 
the nature and uses of plants, their powers of genera- 
tion, the alternation that should be observed for the best 
development of their powers, so that the the most per- 
fect of its kind should be produced. Geology and mi- 
neralogy would inform them of what the earth is com- 
posed, and give them a knowledge, not only of its sur- 
face, but also what is contained in the strata beneath. 
From zoology, they would become acquainted with the 
natural history of domestic animals—also their charae- 
ter and constitutions. Entomology would point out to 
them the character and habits of the various insects 
that depredate upon crops, and often destroy the farm- 
er’s hopes. Attached might be a department for in- 
struction in veterinary surgery. The constitution and 
diseases of domestic animals could then be learned, with 
the appropriate treatmentand remedies. Millions might 
annually be saved to the nation, that is now lost for the 
want of general knowledge on this subject. In short, 
all the natural sciences might there be taught, their 
principles exemplified, and applied to every operation 
upon the farm and in the workshop. We have colle- 
ges, theological, law, medical and military seminaries, 
richly endowed by the government, furnished with ex- 
tensive libraries and costly apparatus, for illustrating 
the sciences, with able teachers liberally supported ; 
but poor agriculture, hithertoa discarded daughter of 
the state, whose industry sows the seed and gathers 
the harvest, on whom all depend, and to whom all look 
for the comforts and blessings of lite, she can have no 
seminary for the education of her sons in the most use- 
ful of the arts. The liberality with which all the other 
seminaries and institutions have been endowed, does 
credit to the state, and why agriculture should be thus 
long overlooked and neglected, “is strange, passing 
strange.” 
The advantages to be derived from an institution of 
this kind are incalculable. Hundreds of young men 
would be annually emanating from its halls, locating in 
different parts of the state, who by their knowledge 
and their example, would diffuse light upon the various 
subjects connected with agriculture, and could not fail 
to have a most salutary influence upon the moral and 
intellectual condition of all within their reach. The 
results of the experiments in all the various branches 
of agriculture, the mechanic arts and the use of labor 
saving machinery, would be heralded forth from the 
agricultural press, thereby reducing to certainty their 
utility, in the minds of the community, and saving an 
immense expense that is now incurred in their investi- 
gation. Under such an influence, I fondly anticipate, 
that soon, perhaps within the life-time of the present 





that we have sehools for the professions, the advantages 


generation, a very great change would be wrought in 
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the condition of our agriculture. Soon the productions 
of the state would be doubled—soon would the moral 
and intellectual condition of her sons be elevated—the 
entire face of nature would be changed—our rich and 
fertile valleys would double their increase, the barren 
plains be covered with verdure, “ the desert and solitary 
place made glad, and the wilderness blossom as the 
rose. 

What a vast field is this for the exercise of fond anti- 
cipation! What a delightful view is here presented for 
the imagination! 

“* Oh, knew he but his happiness, of men 
The happiest he; who far from public rage, 
Deep in the vale, with a choice few retir d, 
Drinks the pure pleasures of the rural life.’’ 

Nor is this the dream of a visionary, or the vagary of 
a heated and over sanguineimagination. Whatis here, 
by some deemed wild conjecture, or vague speculation, 
has in Europe, even under their despotic laws, become 
matters of history and well established fact. Schools 
of this character have there been established, not only 
by individual! effort but also by the governments. Their 
beneficial effects are felt and acknowledged, in their in- 
— productions, taxable property and value of the 
soil. 

And has not the time now arrived, when our state, 
with her ample resources, will aid this noble enterprise? 
Will she not extend her hand, open and willing, to pro- 
mote this great object? If she will not be generous, I 
appeal to her justice; and I ask whether she can longer 
refuse this pittance to poor, degraded, despised agricul- 
ture? Isshe, who in war nerves her arm, and sends 
forth her sons to battle—she who in peace supports the 
government—pays the taxes—builds our splendid monu- 
ments of art—excavates our canals and freights them 
with the fruits of her toils—who feeds all and clothes 
all—and supplies all with the necessaries and luxuries 
of life—is she, I ask, to be denied the meagre pittance 
of a school to educate her sons? If this be so, I turn, 
as my only hope, to the pubiic spirited and benevolent 
individua's in our midst; and I appeal to their genero- 
sity, to know if they are willing that this noble project 
should fall, still-born to the ground? Whatan opportu- 
nity is here presented, by the founding of an institution 
of this character for posthumous fame—for immortality! 
Have we not in this great state, some patriotic and be- 
nevolent Williams, or Brown, some public spirited Gi- 
rard, who by doing a great and a good act, will enrol 
his name upon the scroll of fame, as a benefactor of the 
public, and confer blessings unnumbered upon the hu- 
man race? 








Farmers’ Luxuries. 
[From the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture.] 

It has frequently been matter of surprise to us that 
small farmers, from generation to generation, pass 
through life at the same dull pace. going over the same 
rugged ground, plodding the same apathetic routine, 
unambitious to vary and increase their innocent recrea- 
tions, when every facility is within their power to vie 
with their wealthier brethren in the possession of so 
styled luxuries. We approve that excetlent aphorism, 
“To enjoy is to obey.” Our beneficent Creator has 
placed innumerable sources of gratification within the 
reach of all his creatures. His intention evidently is, 
that the productions of various climes should be con- 
sumed by nations “ far asunder as the poles ;” that Scot- 
land should quaff the vintage of the sunny south, that 
shoals of her herrings should find their way in savoury 
heaps to the inland dwellers of wide continents, or He 
would never have put it intothe hearts of men to con- 
struct great ships, and to steer their course over the 
trackless oeean by the guidance of His heavenly sunand 
moon and stars. If as Lord Bacon says, “ Admiration 
is the superlative of praise,” it follows that the more we 
enlarge our sphere of innocent and rational enjoyment, 
the greater the number and variety of proofs of His cre- 
ative power and wisdom we collect around us, the more 
must our admiration be excited, and the higher ought to 
be our feeling of gratitude, veneration, and praise. 
“ Use, but do not abuse the good gifts of God,” appears 
to us to be a text worthy of the Creator and His crea- 
lures, one that is also, in this restrictive age, cruelly 
neglected. But to our sabject of “ Farmers’ Luxuries.” 

Who ever heard of small farmers indulging in those 
horticultural dainties and delicacies that require the aid 
of frames and hotbeds to perfect their growth? Yet who 
would point out a legitimate objection to an enjoyment 
so entirely innocuous? Why should cucumbers, (in 
frames of course, we mean) grapes, peaches, melons, and 
even pine-apples, be reserved for the gratification of pa- 
trician palates, any more than that the bloom of delicate 
tinted flowers should be kept sacred for the solace of the 
eyesight of the wealthy; or that their grateful odour 
should refresh exclusively the olfactory nerves of the 
aristocracy? Employment is the bliss of life: there is 
not a more unhappy being than the man or woman who is 
not obliged to exert those mental and bodily functions 
which have been beneficiently bestowed upon us, to be 
used for the preservation of our health; nor can there 
exist a more sickly, silly, pretty sounding, pernicious, 
little southern phrase than “ Dolce far niente.” “ Amaro 
far niente” would be nearer the truth. Luxuries that 
may be attained, without unjustifiably employing time 
and capital, are not only perfectly admissible at the tables 
of those who can afford them, but the man is to be ap- 
plauded who seeks to secure them. The extra delica- 
cies which we obtain by our manual dexterity and in- 
dustry we are fully entitled to enjoy. 








A man, however his time may appear to be entirely 
occupied by his business (we speak not, it is obvious, of 
our unhappy brethren insqualid lanes and dismal manu- 
factories), say thatof a farmer, for example, has always 
many hours in a week entirely unemployed, which are 
lolled, or dozed, or smoked, or drunk away, unless he 
have a love of literature strong upon him. A very few 
of these wasted hours might be turned to great advan- 
tage by devoting them to the cultivation of /uzuries ; and 
not only luxuries for self-gratification but for the sale of 
them, whereby many little enjoyments of other kinds 
might be easily attainable. 

Farmers who cultivate their own land possess advan- 
tages for the accomplishment of the plan we advocate 
beyond those who rent their farms, who are bound by the 
terms of their leases from using the manure for any 
other purpose than the benefit of the land under tillage. 
In some parts of the southern portion of our island, we 
have been informed thatthe occupant is restricted from 
the privilege of manuring his garden with any portion 
of it. This is as arbitrary as it is absurd, since it is an 
admitted fact that manure is in a better condition for 
farming crops after it has undergone that first stage of 
fermentation, which is precisely the state in which it would 
effect the destred end an obtaining “ farmers’ luxuries.” 
An outlay of a very few pounds in the first instance, 
would ensure a valuable return, without any increase or 
renewal of expense for many years. Melon-pits, peach- 
pits, &c., have a fearful sound ; a poor man would as 
soon think of a service of plate for his table as of such 
costly and exclusively patrician erections in his garden ; 
but we hope to prove to our farming friends, especially 
such of them as are industrious themselves, and have 
one or more sons at home to assist in the labours of the 
farm, that the erection of a melon-frame, peach-pit,* &c. 
with their costand management, is to be as easily and 
cheaply obtained as any other portion of his stock. 

If a man have a mechanical turn, as it is styled, (and 
how desirable, how valuable, is a talent for carpenter- 
ing and bricklaying in all situations where the income 
requires strict attention to meet the demands of a fami- 
ly!) many, many pounds may be annually saved by ex- 
ertingthat talent. We have seen this exemplified in an 
industrious family, in which the results have been most 
satisfactory. Practical plans are those which we advo- 
cate and advise; with vague schemes we would not 
puzzle ourselves or our readers. 
our agricultural brethren is beginning to interest the 
lords of the soil, and associations are forming to better 
their condition, by teaching them many elementary prin- 
ciples of subjects on which they are profoundly ignorant. 
May these institutions prosper! In the mean time, let 
us, in owr humble way urge upon every farming man 
these simple truths—that active employment is a privi- 
lege, a boon bestowed upon the working classes as a 
compensation for the want of that wealth which the poor 
erroneously covet through ignorance of its attendant 
miseries ; that industry brings contentment, that blissful 
feeling which wealth can never bestow ; that the fiat 
which has been called “ the curse of the ground,” 


namely, “ Thou shalt earn thy bread by the sweat of 


thy brow,” is one of the kindest and wisest of the Crea- 
tor’s commands ; that he who best knows how to efert 
the mental and bodily powers which have been given 
him for his benefit, is a wise and enviable man ; that 
“ knowledge is power,” and not only power, but happi- 
ness. Hence no one should sit down in the supine con- 
sciousness of being a farmer, and merely a farmer, to 
plough, and sow, and reap and jog to market, and count 
his gains, and take his pipe and glass, and so to bed the 
whole year round, and “seek to know no more.” As 
we have said already, there are many hours, nay, whole 
days, when the routine of a farm moves sluggishly, nay, 
when it must stand still ; these are the opportunities that 


have been beneficently ordained, and which a mind of 


energy will gladly employ, in order to better his own 
condition, and, by the influence of example, that of his 
children and dependants. 

Idleness is mischief, it is seldom mere inaction ; and 
no stronger proof of the truth of this axiom need be ad- 
duced than the evident improvement in the morals of 
our artisans in the thickly populated towns, since the in- 
troduction of Mechanics’ Institutions. Those hours 
which they formerly passed in id/eness, in beer and gin 
shops, fostering a spirit of fierce discontent and disaffec- 
tion, are now devoted to peaceful acquisition of science 
to attain wisdom as well as knowledge, to elevate their 
minds and to improve their condition. 

Parents are little aware of the immense benefit, in 
every possible way, that results from encouraging indus- 
trious habits intheir children. Very young lads may be 
made of essential use in a homestead, and at the same 
time their enjoyments would be to themselves delight- 

* Our farmers want neither melon-frames nor peach-pits. 
These fruits generally ripen well in the open ground of our 
genial soil and clunate, ‘The farmers luxuries wh ch a boun- 
tiful Providence has placed within their reach, and for ther 
use, are the fruits and culinary vegetables, which our 
climate will mature, and which add as well to the health 
as w the innocent enjoymenis of lfe—the apple, the pear, 
the plum, the grape, &c. of the best varieties—the beet 
the onion, the melon, the tomato, the rhubarb, the asparagus, 
&c. which are the desire of the rich, which the grower alone 
can enjoy in perfection—and which, we are sorry tu say, very 
few of our farmers do duly appreciate or enjoy. And the 
ornamental department, which may tend much to improve 
our minds, and to enlarge the sphere of our innucent enjoy- 
ments, is almust wholly neglected, as though the Giver of 
all Good had prohibited the use, to the tllers of the soil, of 
what he has placed within their reach, and impliedly for their 
speoial benefit.— Cond. Cult. 
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ful amusements. A boy who evinces theslightest turn, 
for mechanics, should always be indulged in his partiality 
and be encouraged to try his skill. A chest of rough 
and simple tools mightbe given as a reward, and oppor- 
tunities afforded, should his father be unable to instruct 
him, for the acquirement of the right handling of his 
hammerand plane. Once setafioat, hisown enthusiasm 
will carry him forward, and his parents wili reap the 
double recompense of adding to their slender income by 
his pleasant exertions, and of seeing the effects of indus- 
trious habits upon his mentaland bodily health, which 
but for their judicious fosterage, might have been lai 
waste by idleness with all its train of evils. 








Sheep Husbandry. 
BREEDING-——-THE GENERATIVE AND URINARY SYSTEMS. 
[ From the Library of Useful Knowledge, Farmers’ Series.] 


The object of the sheep-master is to raise and to re- 
tain that animal which will pay best for the consump- 
tion of its food. With the breeder of cattle, this is a 
very simple affair—he selects and cultivates that ani- 
mal which will attain the greatest maturity and weight 
in the shortest time, and on the least quantity of food, 
The dairyman wishes to add another quality to the ap- 
titude to fatten, namely, the yielding, and for a conside- 
rable time, a large quantity of milk. The sheep-breed- 
er also derives his profit from two sources, the early 
maturity of the carcass, and the quantity and useful pro- 
perties of the wool. Both will occupy his attention ; 
the first, in every case, and as his grand object; the se- 
cond, as valuable, but regarded more as a subsidiary.— 
How shall he attain his objects? He looks carefully over 
his flock, and he observes that some of his sheep—the 
food and general management being the same—fatten 
more quickly than others. There is the same attention 
paid to all, but the profit is abundantly more from some 
than from the majority of theircompanions. He is anx- 
ious to account for this. He compares these sheep with 
some of their fellows, and he observes that there is an 
evident difference of conformation, a fineness of bone, a 
roundness and compactness of form, a condensation of 
substance, and a beautiful proportion of every part.— 
He studies this, and he finds that there is more or less 
of this conformation in every sheep that materially out- 
strips his fellows. He inquires farther, and if he has 
employed different rams, the one that possesses most per- 
fectly this peculiarity of form, and its accompanying ap- 
titude to fatten, was the parent of these promising sheep, 
or their dam had these points in considerable perfection. 
He now begins to form some notion of the kind of ani- 
mal thatthe profitable sheep should be ; and he has liv- 
ing proof that these valuable properties may and will 
descend to the offspring. 

His pride and his interest are involved, and he exa- 
mines these flowers of his flock with still closer atten- 
tion. He finds that, in the handling, they present as 
great a difference to the feeling as they do to the eye. 
There is a softness, a springy elastic softness, in dis. 
tinction from the hard, harsh, unyielding nature of the 
skin, and the texture immediately beneath it in others, 
which once impresse! on the mind, can never be for- 
gotten; and he associates this with the certainty of 
early maturity. 

Having satisfied himself with regard to these things, 
he dismisses the ram that does not exhibit these quali- 
ties, or that fails in getting lambs possessing them; and 
the ewes that do not approach to the beau-ideal which 
he has formed in his own mind, or whose lambs are in- 
ferior in appearance or in thriftiness. He fattens these 
and sends them to the buteher. He collects together 
the lambs as soon as their form and qualities begin to 
develop themselves—a little experience will enable him 
to judve accurately of this at a very early age—and 
without hesitation he discards those that are not up to 
the mark, whether ram or ewe-lambs. He puts by a 
few of the very best of the males for a secénd examina- 
tion at no very distant time, and every faulty one is 
selected from the ewe-lambs, and prepared for the butch- 
er as quickly as may be. In this way the flock is sys- 
tematically and rapidly improved, and the breeder is 
well repaid for the diligent attention which he has given 
to this important object. If his flock is large, he will 
find in this principle of selection, every thing that he can 
want. ; 

There is one point more, the importance of which 
he cannot overrate—he should never preserve a lamb that 
has an evident and glaring defect. In proportion as his 
flock improves, he should regard this as a rule that ad- 
mits of no exception; for the principle that “like pro- 
duces like” extends as powerfully to the defects as to 
the excellencies of the animal. The progeny infallibly 
inherits the defects as well as the excellencies of the 
parent, and no improvement in a good point, already 
possessed to a considerable extent, can compensate for 
the introduction of an obvious blemish. 

On this principle of selection, the breeder will conti- 
nue to proceed, if his flock is tolerably large, and he 
will even be jealous of the introduction of a foreign 
breed. The good qualities of his sheep, transmitted 
from one generation to another, are no longer acciden- 
tal circumstances. They have become a part and por- 
tion of the breed, and may be calculated upon with the 
greatest degree of certainty. They constitute the prac- 
tical illustration of the term blood. It would be long 
ere the good qualities of a stranger would form an iden- 
tical portion of the sheep; and no animals will else- 
where thrive so well, or improve so rapidly, as on the 
pastures on which they and their forefathers have, ge- 
neration after generation, been accustomed to wander. 
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But, after a while, with a considerable degree of cer- 
tainty ina small flock, and too frequently in a larger 
one, the sheep will continue to arrive early at maturity, 
and to fatten as kindly as befure, or even more so, but 
they evidently are decreasing a little, and yet only a lit- 
tle, in size. They do not bear the severity of the wea- 
ther quite so well, and perhaps they are somewhat more 
subject to disease The farmer will do well to take 
warning. He has been breeding too long from close af- 
finities; and he must introduce a little different and yet 
congenial blood. He must select a ram from a soil, and 
kind of food, not dissimilar to his own, although at a 
distance perhaps as great as convenience will permit— 
with points as much resembling hisown sheep as may be 
—quite as good as those in his own flock—superior if pos- 
sible in some puints, and inferior in none, and he must 
dismiss his own ram for one year, and make use of the 
stranger. His purpose will be completely answered. 
He will have infused a tone and vigor among his sheep 
—they keep their propensity to fatten, and they re-ac- 
quire that health and hardiness which they used to ex- 
hibit, and the farmer is enabled to go on satisfactorily for 
a certain number of years; when experience will tell 
him that a stimulus, in the form of a little foreign 
blood, is again wanted. Thus is illustrated that axiom 
with regard to all our domesticated animals—“ selection 
with judicious and cautious admixture, is the true se- 
cret of forming and improving a breed.” The errors to 
be avoided are, too long continued and obstinate adhe- 
rence to one breed; and, on the other hand, and even 
more dangerous, violent crosses, in which there is little 
similarity between the soil, the pasture or the points 
and qualities of the animals that are brought toge- 
ther.* 

The ewe is sufficiently matured for breeding at fifteen 
or eighteen months. The old farmers did not employ 
them for this purpose. until after the second shearing ; 
but the improvement in the breed, which develops so 
soon a disposition to fatten, and prepares them so much 
earlier for the market, hastens also the development of 
the generative powers in the sheep. 

The ewes and rams being kept in different pastures, 
the farmer can select his own time for bringing them 
together, and consequently, the time for yeaning; and 
that will depend on various circumstances. Where 
there is a demand for house-lambs, or the farmer adopts 
the rearing of such lambs as a part of his system of 
management, the period of yeaning should commence 
as early as September or October, in order that in No- 
vember and December the lambs may be ready for the 
market, and, at which time they will obtain a good re- 
murerating price. 

In the general course of breeding, however, it is de- 
sirable that the lambs should not fall until the cold of 
winter is over, and the pasture begins to afford some 
food for the little ones. This is peculiarly important in 
bleak and exposed situations. Thousands of lambs die 
every year from the cold to which they are exposed as 
soon as they are yeaned. On the other hand, there 
may be some inconvenience and danger if the period of 
lambing is too late. Hot weather is as fatal to the mo- 
ther as cold is to the offspring. It frequently induces a 
dangerous state of fever; and both the mother and the 
lamb may be then injured by the luxuriance of the grass. 
If the lamb falls late in the season, it will be longer 
ere the ewe can be got ready for the butcher, and the 
ground cleared for other stock—and, in addition to this, 
the early lambs become larger and stronger and better 
able to resist the cold of the succeeding winter. The 
yeaning time will, therefore, be regulated by the situa- 
tion of the farm, the nature of the pasture, and the de- 
mand from the neighboring markets. It will seldom, 
however, commence before the middle of March, or be 
postponed beyond the middle of April. 

The duration of pregnancy is about five months, or 
152 days, and that with comparatively trifling deviation.f 
The time for putting the ram with the ewes will there- 
fore be from the middle of October, to that of Novein- 
ber. No preparation is necessary, except, for a few 
wecks previously, to place the ewes on somewhat bet- 
ter pasture than usual. Before the ram is admitted, the 
farmer should always fold and examine the ewes, first 
as to their possessing that form and appearance that 
are likely to perpetuat’ the breed which he is desirous 
to possess, and second!y, to ascertain whether they are 
in good health, the proof of which will be the white- 
ness and firmness of their teeth, the sweetness of their 
breath—the brightness of the eye and of the counte- 
nance, the degreee of fat which they carry, an! the 
firmness with which the wool adheres to the pelt, Every 
inferior or diseased ewe should be separated from the 
rest, and prepared, as speedily as may be, for the 
butcher. 

In consequence of the new system of breeding and 
management, the ram will be sutliciently matured at 
the same age as the ewe; but it will not, perhaps, be 
prudent to allow him so many ewes as would be placed 
with one of greater age. The number should be some- 





* See Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, Sept. 1836, p. 259 
Low’s Elements of Agriculture, p. 492, and Dickson’s Prae- 
tical Agriculture, vol. ti p. 639, 

+t M. Tessier presented a valuable memoir to the Royal 
Academy of Science in Paris, containing his observations on 
the period of pregnancy of almost every domestic animal — 
Out of 912 ewes, the shortest period was 146 days, and the 
longest 161, being a difference of 15 days; but more than 
three parts of them yeaned between the 150th and 154th day 
after impregnation; bringing the average as nearly as possi- 
ble to 152 days, or five calendar munths, or twenty-one weeks 
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what regulated by the apparent health and strength of 
the animal, and the pasture from which he comes.— 
Forty or fifty ewes may be allowed to the sheerling, 
and seventy or eighty to the older ram. 


Native Stock vs. Durham. 
[From the Yankee Farmer.] 


Mr. Eprror—I observed in the Farmer of Jan. 5, an 
article upon the superior value of the Durham breed of 
cattle. It is there stated that a farmer can afford to 
give five hundred dollars for a full blood Durham bull, 
and the calculation is carried out to show how quickly, 
easily and certainly he will get his pay back. 

I affirm that we have no need to go abroad for stock 
for our farms. The only secret is in managing well the 
stock that we have. Take the best Durham breed, or 
any other thatcan be produced, and let our farmers 
treat them as they have heretofore treated our native 
cattle, hogs and sheep, and in a few generations they 
will be as poor and mean. The whole art in having 
good stock of any kind, is to select, from year to year, 
the best for breeders. 

The present goodness of our native stock, considering 
how it has been uniformly treated from year to year, 
by the owner, is ample proof of its real goodness. The 
only thing wanted is constant and proper selection and 
proper keeping, and our stock would soon be equal to 
any. As long as our farmers will continue to sell off 
cows that are worth one hundred dollars and keep those 
that are hardly worth five, we may never expect to see 
a tine breed of cattle. The farmers may import what 
breed they please,and pay as high prices as they please, 
it will be all the same thing in the end, until they learn 
to manage better. The rules for selecting for good 
stock are principally these—deep wide shoulders, wide 
and deep hips, short and straight back bones, round 
bodies and well ribbed back, short shin bones, short 
strong necks, small short heads, and small! pointed no- 
ses. If these rules were observed from generation to 
generation, by our farmers, the meanest breed of cattle 
that were ever seen would soon become firstrate. Just so 
with your hogs and sheep. A very large creature, of 
any kind, is not so profitable to the farmer, as a good, 
middling size. The main thing is shape. And no farm- 
er should ever sell at any price, his best anid finest 
shaped animals, if he intends to keep up a good and 
profitable kind. A gentleman told me lately that he 
began farming about twenty years ago. He then took 
a good deal of pains to find and purchase a superior 
kind of sheep. He could find none on an average bet- 
ter than his own, which were mean. He adopted the 
practice of selecting his best lambs every year, for stock. 
In a few years he had the first rate sheep. The same 
course will produce the same effects in every kind of 
animal, 

Instead of paying five hundred dollars for a Durham 
bull, let any farmer lay out that sum in extra keeping 
and care of his present stock, and select his best calves 
every year for stock, at the end of five years he will 
be better off. I do not deny the notion of purchasing a 
supegior quality of stock, when it can be done, at a fair 
reasonable price, but only the notion of running into 
such great extravagance of prices. <A little care and 
patience will serve our farmers a much better purpose, 
and, in the end give them full as good and profitable a 
stock. PHILO. 
Portland, January 8, 1839. 











Animal Nutrition. 
[From the Genesee Farmer } 

Until within a very few years, little attention seems to 
have been paid to the subject of animal nutrition; the 
quantity or kind of food most suitable for this purpose 
was mostly overlooked, and if life was supported, no 
questions were asked as to the why and the wherefore. 
So long as the population of the old world remained few 
in number compared with the acres from which subsis- 
tence was to be drawn, there was indeed little use in in- 
quiries of this kind; then, as now in the United States, 
or this continent generally, a supply of food of some 
kind was usually certain. Now and then years of fa- 
mine in particular sections might occur ;—for in those 
times, when the means of intercourse were so limited, 
the inhabitants of one country might be starving, while 
those at a distance of a few hundred miles were rioting 
in abundance; but they were soon forgotten in the suc- 
ceeding plenty, and led to no valuable investigations 
as to the nature of food or nutrition. The population 
fared more nearly alike in former times than at present, 
so far as food was concerned ; it was bulky and hearty, 
and if it produced disease, it was of a different kind 
from that which now assails the modern omniverous 
eater and drinker, and in all cases was decidedly the 
same. In these days, the differences in mankind made 
by rank or wealth, are scarcely more deeply marked 
than those observable between the diseases of the rich 
and the poor; a difference in the main to be attributed to 
the nature of their diet, and its effects on the animal 
system. 

Among the inquiries into the effect of different kinds 
of food or animal nutrition, Dr. Stark, of Vienna, ap- 
pears to have taken the lead; indeed he seems to have 
fallen a marter to his zeal in the cause of science, pe- 
rishing, as he undoubtedly did, from the results of his 
long continued experiments on himself. By confining 
himself to food of a particular kind for a considerable 
space of time, he was able to ascertain its actual effect 
on the organs of digestion, and its value as a source of 





for a considerable period, was his sole nutriment; and 
the result showed that these things, certainly among 
the most nutritive of substances, could not maintain the 
vigor of the body, or even life itself, but for a limited 
time. In this respect man differs from the majority of 
animals; his organization is such as to admit and even 
require a variety of food, while many animals are by a 
law of their natures confined to a particular kind of 
food, as flesh or vegetables. 

The French physiologists, Magendie and his coadju- 
tors, followed up the experiments of Stark, not on them- 
selves, but on animals, and found they could not long 
survive on food, however nutritious in itself, unless they 
receive a large portion of that on which they naturally 
subsist. Thus a dog fed on white sugar and water 
alone, soon became emaciated, lost its appetite and sight 
and perished, Few substances can be more nutritive 
than sugar, but it lacked the power of properly distend- 
ing the stomach, and exciting its digestive energies.— 
Dogs fed on pure wheat bread and water lived but little 
longer; and rabbits, which eat a variety of vegetables, 
such as clover, cabbage, barley, corn and carrots, were 
unable to live for any time confined to one of these. 
It was found that animals, when much emaciated and 
reduced by one kind of food, were not often restored by 
another, though they frequently partook of it with 
greediness—the tone of the stomach could not be re- 
gained. 


To facilitate proper digestion of food by the animal 
or man, it.is necessary that with the nutritive part, sub- 
Stances more bulky, or containing little nutritive power, 
should at the same time be taken as food. An experi- 
ment has been made in England on the feeding of hors- 
es, which demonstrates this fact most conclusively.— 
Some cavalry horses were selected, and while one part 
of them received sugar and water alone, the other part 
had a few pounds of cut straw added to their portion of 
sugar ana drink. Those which received the sugar alone 
fell away rapidly, while those fed with the sugar and 
straw throve as perceptibly; and a repetition of the ex- 
periment on another set of animals, showed the same 
result. In man the rich and high seasoned food, the 
fine flour and the fat meat, are to the stomach what pure 
wheat or sugar would be to the stomach of the horse. 
There is much nutriment, but little that can facilitate 
digestion. A man swallows nourishment enough for 
half a dozen, but instead of its producing a good effect, 
his stomach becomes disordered, its functions debilitat- 
ed, and in the midst of plenty he becomes dyspeptic, 
and incapable of enjoying any thing. The man who 
lives on common food, sound and sufficiently nutritious, 
is rarely troubled with the evils that press so heavily on 
him who, regardless of the law of nature, takes more 
nutriment and less substance than is consistent with a 
healthy tone of the digestive powers. 

Perhaps the best estimate of the time required for 
the digestion of the various substances used as food by 
man, and their general effect on the animal organiza- 
tion, is given in the book of Dr. Beaumont, from expe- 
riments made on the living subject, and under circum- 
stances more favorable to correctness than are known to 
have ever before existed. We give below a table of the 
results obtained by him, not as a mere matter of curio- 
sity, but as furnishing information of the most valuable 
kind in connection with animal nutrition. The first 
column indicates the substances taken into the stomach; 
the last the time required for its digestion. 
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Dr. Beaumont found that the envelop of the seeds in 
the apple and the skins of potatoes were scarcely acted 
upon by the gastric juice, and consequently indigestible. 
As a whole, it would seem that animal aliments are di- 
gested easier than vegetable ones; but his experiments 
show conclusively, that whatever the kind of food, the 
ultimate principle of nutrition, or the chyle, is the same 
in all cases. 

Digestion is much facilitated by the particles of food 
being made five when taken into the stomach, and the 
quantity of nutritive matter furnished is greater. In- 
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weakened, find a benefit in thoroughly masticating or 
chewing their food. This principle is of great impor- 
tance in the feeding or fattening of animals, and shows 
the necessity of grinding or cooking the materials given 
them, if we are anxious they should derive the full be- 
nefit of the nutritive matter contained in them, 

The experiments of Dr. Beaumont further proved, 
that when food of great nutritive powers was taken into 
the stomach in large quantities, the functions of that or- 
gan were evidently clogged, and that usually, in eating, 
a larger quantity of nutritive matter was received than 
was beneficial. A certain quantity of solid food, or 
food of a bulky nature, he found to be essential to di- 
gestion with ease, and a proper separation o/ the nutri- 
tive principle. This agrees with the fact, that horses 
or cattle require cut straw or hay mixed with their 
grain, both to ensure mastication, and furnish the ne- 
cessary bulk of solid matter in the stomach. It is a 
commun saying with farmers, that an ox, when feeding 
on meal, must be furnished with a lock of hay to make 
him a cud. They require more than this, and the 
reason, from what has been said above, is perfectly ob- 
vious. 





Capabilities of Soils—Vegetable Physiology. 
[From Prof. Jackson's 2d Annual Report of the Geology of 
the Public Lands of Maine and Massachusetts. } 

It is evident that plants are not endowed with creative 
powers, and consequently are unable to produce any 
new elementary substances; hence the various substan- 
ces which enter into their composition, must be derived 
from the air, water or earth. All the saline and earthy 
matters which they contain, are readily traced to their 
origin in the soil; while the carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
and nitrogen that exist in them, are elements which they 
draw from air, water, and the animal and vegetable 
substances used as manures. 

The atmosphere is composed chiefly of the two gases, 
nitrogen and oxygen, mixed together in aeriform solu- 
tion, in the proportion of four-fifths nitrogen and one- 
fifth oxygen; besides which gases there is always a cer- 
tain proportion of carbonic acid gas, amounting to 
} abo part, and variable proportions of aqueous vapor. 


From the carbonic acid gas of the atmosphere, plants 
derive a large share of their carbon, which is the basis 
of all vegetable matter. Some of it is also furnished by 
the fermentation of vegetable and animal substances, 
which decompose in the soil, and this gas is either de- 
composed by the leaves of vegetables, or is carried into 
their roots by aqueous solution and absorption. All 
fresh growing plants decompose the carbonic acid of the 
air, take up its carbon, and exhale oxygen gas, and this 
operation goes on more rapidly while the sun shines up- 
onthem. In darkness, plants give out carbonic acid, 
but the quantity is relatively small, when compared 
with that which they absorb during the day. So thatif 
a plant is grown under a bell glass, containing air mixed 
with this gas, the carbonic acid is soon removed, and 
replaced by pure oxygen. 

Thus vegetation is continually removing a substance 
deleterious to man and al! animals, and replacing it by 
pure vital air—a gas absolutely necessary for their re- 
spiration. This beautiful law of nature should never 
be lost sight of by the farmer, nor should he ever for- 
get the relation which the green woods and fields bear 
to the healthfulness of the country. 

Seed will not germinate without the joint action of 
air, water, light* and heat. Without these essential 
conditions, the germ remains, as it were, asleep for an 
unknown length of time. Seeds taken from the tombs 
of ancient Thebes, in Egypt, where they had remained 
in a dry, dark and sequestered spot, for more than three 
thonsand years, were found still to possess their vital 
properties, and when planted ina botanical garden in 
London, sprang forth to flourish in the present age.— 
How long a seed, thus immured in darkness, shut out 
from all the causes which would produce germination 
or decay, would remain alive, is wholly unknown; but 
from the known facts respecting spontaneous rotation 
of crops and of forest trees, it would seem that the seeds 
remain buried in the soil for enormous lengths of time, 
before the circumstances necessary for their putting 
forth arrive. Dead leaves of the forest shut out light, 
and preciude, in some ineasure, the influence of the at- 
mosphere, while the sombre foliage hangs over the soil, 
and serves, by its shade, as an additional! cause of pre- 
venting germination. Thus, I suppose. the seed, buried 
in the forests, remain dormant until the removal of the 
shade trees, or the burning of the leaves, gives free ac- 
cess to the causes requisite for germination and growth 
of the hidden plants; and we consequently perceive a 
new growth almost invariably follows the removal of 
the primeval forests. According to Decandole, plants ex- 
ude from their rootlets certain substances, which have 
the property of eventually eradicating their own spe- 
cies, while they are not preventive of the growth of 
other plants; hence he accounts for natural rotation. 
It is probable, also, that one kind of vegetables may 
exhaust their proper nutriment, and thus render the 
soil incapable of supporting their kind, while there are 
other principles left suitable for the support of different 
species. This subject is, however, the most obscure 
department of vegetable physiology, and one which de- 
mands the labor of modern chemists and botanists.— 
Thus much we know, that the conditions above stated 





* We think dight not necessary, but prejudicial, in the pro- 
cess of germination.— Cond. 


t This thgory of Decandolle is not tenable.—Cond. 





are essential requisites to healthy vegetation, and that 
the soil must furnish certain substances not uttainable 
alone from air and water. When we analyze a plant, 
we always find a certain quantity of silex, alumina, 
lime and potash, forming a large proportion of the ashes 
which is left on burning the plant. All these matters 
are contained in the soil, in greater or less proportions, 
and some of them are essential to the growth of the 
plants. The coating of wheat, rye and barley straw is 
silex, and gives the necessary strength and hardness to 
the stalk. 

The analysis of the grain of wheat gives a large pro- 
portion of the carbonate and phosphate of lime, and we 
know that this grain only thrives upon a soil contain- 
ing calearecus matter. It was long ago observed in 
Massachusetts, and is also seen in certain districts in 
Maine, that wheat straw grows very well, but the grain 
does not fill and present a plump and solid appearance, 
but !ooks wilted, and is not heavy. This was former- 
ly supposed to be owing to the climate, but on more 
careful examination, it is found to arise from the want 
of lime in the soil. Many animal manures contain a 
little of this substance. and it accordingly appears, that 
where a farm is well manured, wheat will grow well 
upon it, but a large annual expenditure is required for 
the purpose. It is observed, that all the grain regions 
of the country have soils more or less calcareous, and 
we find, that, by adding lime to the soil, we may pro- 
duce by art the material wanting; and it appeers by 
analyses made in this country, and by the results of 
certain experiments which have been made in France, 
and repeated here, that a very minute proportion of 
lime is amply sufficient for the purpose. Thus one or 
two per cent of carbonate of lime will answer the pur- 
pose, and this small quantity costs so little, that any 
farmer can well afford to apply it to the soil. Indeed, 
I do not see how he can afford to do otherwise, since 
he will be a loser, and his more skilful neighbors will 
be enabled to supply the market, while he will not be 
able to recover his seed. 

It is a great mistake to suppose, that wheat will 
grow in any soil; for I know that in many instances, 
the crop raised the past season, which has certainly 
been very propitious, did not equal in value the seed 
sown; and these instances all occurred where the soil 
was destitute of lime, and was not largely manured. 

Unless you wish to waste your labor upon barren 
and unproductive fields, attend carefully to the nature 
of your soil, and supply those elements which are want- 
ing, in order to render it fruitful. 

When lime is moistened with water, it becomes hot, 
swells, and falls into a bulky white powder, called by 
chemists the hydrate of lime, it being composed of 
water combined with that substance in a solid state.— 
This powder, if the lime is of good quality, will amount 
to nearly three times as much as before it was slaked, 
so that one cask of lime will fill three casks with the 
hydrate, or water-slaked lime. If, on the other hand, 
the lime is exposed to the action of the air, it will at- 
tract carbonic acid gas, and become air-slaked, which 
operation re-converts it into its original chemical state. 
The hydrate also attracts carbonic acid from the air, 
and is likewise converted into the carbonate, which 
will weigh nearly twice as much as the quick-lime, from 
which it is made. 

I mention these evident facts, in order to assure the 
farmer, that when he buys a cask of lime, it will make 
about three of the article which he uses as a manure, 
and consequently, that it isnot soexpensive as he might 
imagine, since it increases in bulk, and will cover a con- 
siderable surface. Moreover, by a skilful management 
the farmer may, by the use of lime, form a vast num- 
ber of valuable composts, and may destroy, or not, as 
he pleases, the seeds and insects in his compost or barn 
manure. It also has the power of decomposing animal 
and vegetable substances, the extent of which opera- 
tions, a skilful hand can regulate at will, and a great 
variety of valuable saline compounds, the most active of 
manures, may be formed. There are many cases, also, 
where the combining power of this substance can be 
taken advantage of, in the neutralization or removal of 
deleterious matters, and, by judicious management, 
those very principles may be converted into valuable 
manures. 

It is a common practice among farmers, to make use 
of peat, pond mud, or muck, as they call it, and I have 
observed instances in which it was evident that the soil 
was greatly injured by its application. In one instance 
I observed, in Waterford, that a portion of the field on 
which this substance was placed, presented a dwarfish 
and sickly yellow crop of !ndian corn, while that part 
of the field not treated by it, was covered with a most 
luxuriant and healthy growth of the same corn. The 
operation was tried experimentally, in order to ascer- 
tain the value of peat alone as manure. 

If it had first been made into a compost, with animal 
manure and lime, it would have presented very diffe- 
rent results. Lime alone on peat renders its acid pro- 
perties inert, and then it answers pretty well as a ma- 
nure. But if laid down in layers with barn-yard ma- 


nure, night soil, dead fish, or any other animal matter, | 


and then each layer strewed with lime, a most power- 
ful fermentation will take place, and a vast quantity of 
ammonia will be disengaged, which combining with the 
ulmic acid of peat, will form ulmate of ammonia, a 
most powerful manure. Carbonate of ammonia, and 
many other salts, will also result, which convert the 
whole mass into the very richest kind of manure, form- 
ing what may be properly called a universal compost. 
If the farmer is desirous of destroying the seeds and 
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insects in barn-yard manure, let him heap it up in alter- 
nate layers, with fresh quick-lime, and the heat gene- 
rated will effectually destroy them.* This operation 
produces a number of soluble salts, and therefore it 
should only be done where the manure is soon to be 
used, for the rain would remove them in solution. 

If a soil is charged with sulphate of iron, it is best 
to use quick-lime in powder, sprinkled on the surface of 
the soil, for its action is the more rapid and powerful. 
Generally, however, it is proper to slake the lime with 
water, and then to expose it freely to the air, in case it 
is to be sown broad-cast, so that it may become carbo- 
nated, which renders it more permanent, it being less 
soluble in water. 

In general, it may be stated, that about four casks of 
lime are required for each acre of land, and according 
to the experience of M. Puvis, this quantity, in many 
cases, was found amply sufficient. If the soil is loose 
and sandy, without any clay bottom near the surface, 
it is evident that wr ce, fn. Ba will be required, until 
the desirable quantity is obthined, 

Mar! may be used in the same manner as air-slaked 
lime, and it is found to possess similar properties. Sea- 
shells may be used when broken to pieces by the action 
of fire, or by frost, and great benefit is gained by such 
a dressing. Shells owe their fertilizing properties to the 
carbonate of lime, of which they are chiefly composed, 
but their compact texture requires to be broken down 
in the manner alluded to. 

Burnt bones contain a small quantity of carbonate, 
mixed with a large proportion of the phosphate of lime, 
and may be advantageoysly used. Bones ground to 
powder, have also a very powerful and desirable influ- 
ence, forming one of the most valuable top-dressings 
with which we are acquainted. The refuse bone black 
from sugar refineries, is also extremely powerful, an 
is one of the warmest and strongest manures known. 
It is highly prized in France, and I have formerly men- 
tioned the fact, that orders were even sent to this coun- 
try for this article. It may bemade into a compost with 
other matters, since it is too strong to be used alone. 

Gypsum is said to operate well as a stimulant to vege- 
tation, and acts powerfully where the soils are calcare- 
ous. In Pennsylvania, it is is sown broad-cast upon 
their limestone soils, and operates powerfully, favoring 
the growth of grain and grasses. In Maine, it is the 
general epinion of farmers, that this mineral does not 
succeed upon the sea-coast, while it answers a good 
purpose in the interior of the state. I am not yet 
prepared, however, to report upon the subject, since I 
have not been able to gather the requisite number of facts. 





How should Manure be applied? 
[From the Yankee Farmer.) 


Mr. Eprror—One of your correspondents has criti- 
cised with something of severity on a recommendation 
of the agricultural! committee of Massachusetts to spread 
compost manure and harrow it in. On what ground 
Philo calls this an old error, we cannot easily imagine. 
Having read with some attention treatises on agricul- 
ture for nearly forty years, we remember no period 
when the question has not been in discussion and dis 
pute among theorists, whether manure should be left 
near the surface, or buried deep under the soil. There 
has been the manifestations of great zeal and sume asperi- 
ty on the subject. The advocates of surface manuring 
have generally preferred the charge against their oppo- 
nents for manurig the antipodes, and they themselves 
have been as confidently accused of manuring the at- 
mosphere. Each theory has the support of some very 
respectable names, and the opposition of others of equal 
weight. Observation and experience should determine 
the course of the practical farmer. We hope very ma- 
ny will make fair experiments on the recommendations 
of the committee, notwithstanding what has been writ- 
ten in opposition to it; for we believe afler repeated 
trials, that it is the most perfect cultivation ever prac 
tised in this country. Did Philo attend critically to the 
whole recommendation? Does it not as a whole, ap- 
proach nearer to a part of his own theory than he has 
supposed? Itis recommended, first to turn the soil 
carefully over, to such depth as may be indicated by the 
character of the land, and the plants we propose to 
place in it. The turf we turn under is never to be dis- 
turbed in the subsequent culture. Now we have at the 
foundation of the soil, such a fermenting mass as your 
correspondent desires, not perhaps so powerful, but as 
certain and enduring. A practical objection against 
turning under all the manure we apply to the land with 
the turf, is, there will not be action and energy enough 
in what we make surface soil in ploughing to produce 
acrop. We want the quick operation of manure that 
takes place near the surface. We think there may be 
philosophical objeetions of great weight against burying 
manure deep in the earth; we claim not the ability of 
discussing fully such objections, but beg leave to call 
the attention of Philo to some remarks of Dr, Jackson, 
which will at least convince him that all scientific men 
cannot assent to his doctrines 

“© The loss of the saline matters of manures, by solution 
and infiltration,”’ the Doctor remarks, ‘‘is vastly greater than 
is commonly supposed by farmers. The evaporation, to 
which so muc!: lows 18 attributed, is but a drop in the bucket, 
in comparison ‘with that of solution. Some maintain thet 
manures never penetrate the earth beyond the depth of a few 
but this is agreat error, The most important ingre- 
dient, viz: the soluble salts, penetrate the earth to an enor- 
mous depth, and we find animal matiers in the well waters 
of Boston, one hundred and fifty feet below the surface. I 





* Of very doubtful utility. — Cond, 
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know also of instances where deep well waier, por free 
from saline and animal matter, became charged with them 
two years after the top soil had been cultivated and dressed 
with animal manures. Hence it is evident, that since all the 
fresh water of our wells infiltrates from the top soil, that the | 
soluble salts, whether of animal, vegetable or mineral nature, 
will be dissolved and carried down by the action of water, 
and they are as | know, easily detected in the water at great 
depths. Hence the value of a clay substratum in our fields, 
where the soils are porous, aud the facts coincide with the 
theory, as I have frequently had occasion to observe.” 

Philo speaks of the philosophy of nature in the fer- 
mentation and decomposition of manures; why should 
not practical men take rules for the application of ma- 
nure from indications in nature? All the provision 
that is made in the order of Providence in the decay 
and consumption of one crop for the nourishment of 
another—all the droppings of animals and the defolia- 
tion of plants and trees, lodge on the surface of the 
earth. The order established in nature seems to con- 
tradict the idea of any immense loss in evaporation.— 
Apply manure in any manner, no doubt there will be 
some loss in it. If, in deep burying, we endeavor to re- 
tain the ascending gases to the latest possible period, 
we shall not at any time have enough of their influences 
to produce the most vigorous vegetation. If we leave 
the manure onor near the surface, some of it may grow 
inert by drying, or blow into neighboring fields; still it 
is only when placed near the surface, that the most di- 
rect and greatest effects are produced on plants. 

OBSERVATOR. 


*¢On Burying Manure Deep.’ 

We were much gratified in reading the communica- 
tion of Philo, in your last number, and have long been 
a believer in his philosophy of manure. On this subject, 
we have heretofore briefly given our views, and we ask 
your indulgence at this time, to permit us to say a word 
more, “in hopes it may be instrumental in producing 
some good, although compared with the famous con- 
tributions of our friend Ben Barleycorn, it may be 
thought of no great import.” It must be obvious to all 
who tll the soil, that even the salts or earthy particles 
of manure do not sink deep into the earth,—we have 
abundant evidence of this in the appearance of the soil, 
even where fields have been heavily manured, Ata 
certain depth, the soil will exhibit its natural colour and 
texture, and give no indication, by its effects on crops, 
of having been impregnated with the so‘utions of ani- 
mal or vegetable matter. The philosophy of this is, 
the earth acts asa strainer, and, as Philo says, “ this 
is a wise provision of nature—that the most impure wa- 
ter is made pure by filtration through a few inches of 
light soil.” 

It is a fact well understood, that the gases generated 
by manure, whilst undergoing fermentation, always as- 
cend, be cause they are lighter than atmospheric air, and 
unless the manure is buried sufficiently deep, they es- 
cape and are lost, or become a fruitful source of dis- 
ease.’ 

The influence of the sun and atmosphere have a ten- 
dency to prevent even the salts or earthy matter from 
sinking deep into the soil—the fibrous roots of every 
tribe of the vegetable kingdom are always on the alert, 
and are attracted to the depositories of their natural 
aliment, with the precision of the needle to the pole. 

In this our own experience compels us to dissent from 
some of the views of the learned geologist of Maine, 
in his valuable communications to the agricultural com- 
mission of Massachusetts. [See quotation in the pre- 
ceding article. } 

Now it seems tous a more reasonable thing to believe, 
that the animal matter detected in wells of that depth, 
[150 feet,| was driven by the wind through the crevices 
in the platform, or the waters impregnated with these 
salts immediately round the well, found their way by 
some subterraneous passage, through the stoning near 
the surface. Were his theory correct, we should be 
very unwilling to take up our abode among some of the 
intelligent farmers near the city, who are in the habit 
of dressing their land very liberally with night soil, un- 
divested of its noxious effluvia, by the Frenchman’s 
process of converting it into poudrette. For our own 
comfort, we hope at least the doctor is mistaken; for 
all the water we make use of is drawn from a well lo- 
cated in our barn-yard; this well has supplied us with 
water for fifteen years, and we have never been able to 
detect any saline or soluble salts in it, but occasionally 
we detect animal matter in the shape of rats, which find 
their way there in the same manner that we imagine all! 
animal matter must find its way into a well 150 feet 
deep. With the exception named we were highly gra- 
tified with the perusal of the doctor’s communication ; 
it contains a fund of valuable information that should 
be familiar to every farmer. Weare, however, strong 
in the faith, that farmers in general lose ten times the 
manure by evaporation, that they do by infiltration.— 
And we think asa general rule, manure judiciously 
buried with the plough, is as secure to the farmer for 
future crops. as is his money when placed in the vaults 
of a solvent bank. 


Mattakees, April, 1839. 


Culture of Indian Corn. 
[From the Genesee Farmer.] 
GREAT YIELD, 
Mr. Tucker—As the time of year is near at hand, for 
planting corn, I propose giving you for publication, my 
experience in raising corn, and more particularly my 


in this inti have been in the habit of “a 
ing too much ground, or in other words, more than they 
have well tilled and manured. I had lost my whole 
| crop, or nearly so, for two or three years previous to the 
last season, except some small patches, and in my gar- 
den. I have sometimes planted on ground of clay and 
muck, that would hold the water so long in the spring 
that the corn would get backward, and thereby get over- 
taken with the frost, while a little more than fit to roast. 
Two years ago I sent to the Rochester Seed Store and 
got a small quantity of the early Dutton corn. I plant. 
ed about one-fourth of an acre, which gave me more 
sound corn than I had on three acres adjoining—same 
quality of land—but taking the whole together, it was 
still a losing business. I then resolved to take a differ- 
ent course, first, to plant ona different soil; second, to 





plant no more than [ could make as rich as my garden. 
My garden is of a gravelly, dry soil, of course rich. In 
it I had every year planted some corn ; sometimes near 
the first of April, and at other times quite late, butever 
have failed to get good corn even inour poorest seasons. 
Adjoining the garden, the natural soil is the same, and 
I came to the conclusion that I could take some of itand 
make it produce as well as my garden. Therefore, last 
season I planted about an acre with the early Dutton, 
or Buel corn, and the result was one hundred and twelve 
bushels of shelled corn to the acre. This isa great yield 
for this country, and in fact is beyond any thing I have 
ever before seen. There was more sound corn than I 
had raised for a number of years before. The season 
was a favorable one, and aside from thatI attribute my 
success to three things, viz: manuring high, planting 
thick, and a prolific kind of seed corn. The tilling was 
nothing but ordinary. In the fall of 1837, the ground 
was in timothy and clover, with a light sward, having 
been stocked about two years. I then ploughed it late 
in the fall. In the spring following I covered it over 
with common coarse manure from the barn-yard, which 
was composed of a large quantity of straw. My stock 
is principally sheep, and straw was thrown into the yard 
plentifully during the winter for bedding. In drawing 
it out a load was usually dropped ina place, so that after 
it was spread, it completely covered the ground to quite 
a thickness. About the middle of May the ground was 
ploughed very deep, and boys were sent ahead of the 
plough and raked all the manure into the previous fur- 
row, so that it was completely covered. Some of my 
neighbors then said that they should rather have that 
coarse manure off from the ground than on it, for the 
good of the corn crop, and said it would do no good till 
the next crop, or until it should be decomposed. I will 
here remark, that from reason and experience, I must 
protest against leaving manure in the yard over summer, 
or even putting it into heaps todecay as some do to heat 
and drain off the strengthall summer. On the contrary 
in most cases it is most as cheap to haul itinto the field, 
as to heap it up in the yard. We get the use of it one 
year sooner, and have all the strength on the land where 
it should be instead of being washed into the streains of 
water. I think for corn and potatoes, that the benefit 
the first year will more than pay the expense of carting 
ordinary distance. Toreturn to my subject, I next har- 
rowed and furrowed my ground, or rather marked it 
very shallow, three feet apart. It was now the 17th of 
May, having been hindered a number ofdays by a heavy 
rain, I put three kernels ina hill, and sixteen toeighteen 
inches apart. It being rather cold and wet, the corndid 
not sprout quick as usual, and on examination I found 
that asmall wire worm that was probably in the manure, 
had eaten into the chit of the corn, so that only a part 
of it was coming up. Although now as late as the 4th 
of June, | commenced planting over by putting in just 
as much seed as I did the first time, a hill between every 
two hills, which made them nearly join. AsI had only 
seed enough left of the kind, to plant over 118. rods 
of the ground, the 1est was planted over to beans. [ 
will here state that the 118 rods was all the ground 
that was manured, and a cast made on an acre from 
that ratio. The rest was equally as good corn, but the 
ground not well stocked. When I hoed the first time, I 
concluded at the second hoeing to pull out some where 
it was the thickest, but ] left them for some time, and 
forgot to tell my man to do it; therefore it all stood. I 
told him to hoe it twice more, but he did not hoe it but 
once, having for an excuse that the corn got so large, 
he could not, making only two hoeings. Thestalks were 
8 or 10 feet high, anda complete swamp to appearance. 

Now some of my neighbors said it would be allstalks 
and nocorn. On the night of the 2d of September, I 
think we had a severe frost which killed the stalks, but 
the corn was all ripe, the last planted as well as the first ; 
makirg for the last planted just 13 weeks. It needed no 
sorting to grind, and handsomer corn I never saw. As 
to its being all stalks and no corn, the result showed. I 
ain strong of the opinion that great improvements can 
be made in planting by distributing the seed more over 
the ground and by putting in more of it. 

I fear I have wearied your patience about a small 
field of corn, and will close by saying that if any of the 
above is worth publishing you can do it, if not, throw it 
under the table. L. C. 

Darien, Genesee Co., April 19th, 1839. 

The new mode of drawing. 

It would appear from the following Report of the pro- 
ceedings of the London Royal Society, at one of their 
sittings in February, which we copy from the London 
Literary Gazette, that the invention called the daguero- 
scope, which has been claimed by the French, is contest- 








A highly interesting paper by Henry Fox Talbot, Esq. 
was read. It detailed the author’s discovery upwards 
of 5 years ago, of the new process of delineating objects. 
—From the first volume of the journal of the Royal Insti- 
tution, it apppears that the late Mr. Wedgewood had 
some idea of the discovery. That ingenious gentleman 
in conjunction with Sir H. Davy, made many experi- 
ments, but they found all their endeavors to obtain suc- 
cess ineffectua], so much so that it discouraged them, 
and would have discouraged the author of the present 
memoir, had he not read the remarks of Sir H. Davy, con- 
tained in the journal alluded to, prior tothe experiments 
which ultimately led to his invention. At first it con- 
sisted of laying the nitrate of silver on paper, and by 
means of the camera obscura and the solar ray acting on 
the paper, a perfect impression is obtained of any object 
in half a second ; it was found, however, that the image 
thus obtained, by exposure to the light, faded, and after 
a while disappeared. By repeated experiments and the 
most devoted attention, Mr. Talbot, by what he calls 
sensitive paper (a great improvement upon that which 
he originally employed,) has overcome this great draw- 
back ; pictures he has had in his possession for years, 
are now as vivid as they were when first produced. The 
image obtained is white, but the ground is beautifully 
colored, and readily obtainable, either sky-blue, yellow, 
rose-color, or black; green is excluded ; these variations 
of color, Mr. Talbot considers as somany chemical com- 
pounds. Objects the most minute are obtained—the 
delicate hairs on the leaves of plants, the most minute 
and tiny bivalve calyx, nay, even a shadow, the emblem 
of all that is most fleeting in this world, is fettered by 
the spell of the invention, and remains perfect and per- 
manent long after ithas been given back to the sunbeam 
which produced it; in short, to use Mr. Talbot’s own 
words, the picture is “ended as soon as begun.” The 
extent of the value of this invention cannot at present 
be anticipated ; already the author has applied it with 
perfect success to the copying of sculpture, engravings, 
handwritings ; and in every case so complete has been 
the image, that it has been mistaken for the original. 
The value of it even now to naturalists and others tra- 
velling abroad, many of whom are ignorant of drawing, 
must be immense. Lord Brougham was present, and 
paid profound attention to Mr. Talbot’s paper. 





An Act respecting School District Libraries. 
Passed April 15, 1839. 


The People of the State of New-York, represented in 
Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows : 

§ 1. Thetrustees of every school district shall be trus- 
tees ofthe library of such district, and the property of 
all books therein, and of the case and other appurtenan- 
ces thereof, shall be deemed to be vested in such trustees, 
so as to enable them to maintain any action in relation 
to the same. It shall be their duty to preserve such 
books and keep them in repair ; and the expenses incur- 
red for that purpose may be included in any tax list to 
be made out by them as trustees of a district, and added 
to any tax voted by a district meeting, and shall be col- 
lected and paid over in the same manner. The libra- 
rian of any district library shall be subject to the direc- 
tions of the trustees thereof, in all matters relating to 
the preservation of the books and the appurtenances of 
the library, and may be removed from office by them for 
wilful disobedience of such directions, or for any wilful 
neglect of duty ; and whenever they shall have reason 
to apprehend the loss of any such books, or their injury, 
or destruction by his misconduct, and whenever a va- 
cancy shall exist in the office of librarian, the same shall 
be supplied by the trustees until the next annual meet- 
ing of the inhabitants of the district. 

§ 2. Trustees of school districts shall be liable to their 
successors for any neglect or omission, in relation to the 
care and superintendence of district or joint libraries, by 
which any books therein are lost or injured, to the full 
amount of such loss or injary, in an action on the case, 
to be brought by such successors in their name of office. 
§ 3. A set of general regulations respecting the pre- 
servation of school district libraries, the delivery of them 
by librarians and trustees to their successors in office, 
the use of them by the inhabitants of the district, the 
number of volumes to be taken by any one person at any 
one time or during any term, the periods of their return, 
the finesand penalties that may be imposed by the trus- 
tees of such libraries for not returning, losing or destroy- 
ing any of the bookstherein, or for soiling, defacing or 
injuring them, may be framed by the superintendent of 
common schools, and printed copies thereof shall be fur- 
nished to each school district of the state, which regu- 
lations shall be obligatory upon all persons and officers 
having charge of such libraries, or using or possessing 
any of the books thereof. Such fines may be recovered 
in an action of debt, in the name of the trustees of any 
such library, of the person on whom they are imposed, 

except such person be a minor ; in which case they may 
be recovered of the parent or guardian of such minor, 
unless notice in writing shall be given by such parent or 
guardian to the trustees of such library, that they will 
not be responsible for any books delivered such minor. 
And persons with whom minors reside shall be liable in 
the same manner, and to the same extent, in cases where 
the parent of such minor does not reside in the district. 
§ 4. Any person conceiving himself aggrieved by any 
act or decision of any trustees of school districts con- 
cerning district school libraries or the books therein, or 
the use of such books, or of any librarian, or of any dis- 
trict meeting in relation to the school library, may ap- 








suceess for the last year. I will first say that I think, 
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same manner as provided by law in relation to common 
schools, and his decisions thereon shall be final. 

§ 5. The legal voters in any two or more adjoining 
districts may in such cases as shall be approved by the 
superintendent of common schools, unite their library 
moneys and funds as they shall be received or collected, 
and purchase a joint library for the use of the inhabi- 
tants of such districts, which shall be selected by the 
trustees thereof, or by such person as they shall desig- 
nate, and shall be under the charge of a librarian to be 
appointed by them ; and the foregoing provisions of this 
act shall be applicable to the said joint libraries, except 
that the property in them shall be deemed to be vested 
in all the trustees for the time being of the districts so 
united. And in case any such district shall desire to 
divide such library, such division shall be made by the 
trustees of the two districts whose libraries are so unit- 
ed: and in case they cannot agree, then such division 
shall be made by three disinterested persons, to be ap- 
pointed by the superintendent of common schools. 

§ 6. The moneys directed to be distributed to common 
schools by the fourth section of chapter two hundred and 
thirty-seven of the acts of 1838, shall be applied to the 
purchase of books for a district library for the term of 
five years ; and the said moneys shall be distributed to 
the school district in the same manner and proportions 
as the public school money, and upon the like terms and 
conditions in all respects. And if by reason of non- 
compliance with such conditions, any library money 
shall be withheld, from any school district, the same 
may be distributed among other districts complying with 
such conditions, or may be retained and paid subse- 
quently to thedistrict from which the same was with- 
held, as shall be directed by the superintendent of com- 
mon schools, according to the circumstances of the case. 

§ 7. The superintendent of common schools, when- 
ever requested by the trustees of a school district under 
the directions of the legal voters of such district, may 
select a library for their use, and cause the same to be 
delivered to the clerk of the county in which such district 
is situated, at its expense. Heshall transmita sufficient 
number of copies of this act, to supply each school dis- 
trict in the state, with forms and instructions for its exes 
cution, tothe clerks of the respective counties, who shall 
forward the number directed to each school district in 
his county to the clerk thereof. 

State of New-York, Secretary's Office ——This act hav- 
ing been approved and signed by the governor on the 
15th day of April, 1839, I do hereby certify that the 
same became a law on that day. 

JOHN C. SPENCER, Secretary of State. 





Insectivorous Birds. 
[From the New-England Farmer.} 

Mr. FessenpvEeNn.-T hese are to the farmer and gardener 
of great value. They were designed by the Creator to 
eheck the too great increase of insects; and no farmer 
ought to suffer them to be wantonly destroyed on his 
premises. The number of insects destroyed by therobin, 
swallow, sparrow, mock-bird, and other small birds, is 
astonishing. One little family will destroy several hun- 
dreds in a single day. Some little time since, a pair of 
these small birds built a nest ona lilac, which grew close 
to one of my windows. In the time of incubation, there 
was a long and severe storm and a strong wind. The 
eggs were in danger of being thrown overboard by the 
writhing of the bush. Conscious of this, the female kept 
on the nest to prevent any accident which might follow 
on her leaving it, tocollectfood. Her mate, like a good 
provider, was busily engaged through the day in collect- 
ing food (insects) which he carried to his companion, 
and she received it of him with apparent affection. This 
circumstance excited particular attention ; and of course 
this little society was closely observed. In a shorttime 
the eggs hatched ; but from the roughness of the weather, 
or tenderness of the brood, the female chose not te leave 
the young. During this time, the male with surprising 
industry, brought small insects, in the larva state, to the 
nest, but was not suffered to feed the nestlings. The 
female received the food, and divided it among her little 
charge. When the young gained sufficient strength, the 
male was permitted to feed them; and from this time, 
both parents were mutually and incessantly, (by day) 
employed in collecting small insects from every quarter ; 
and, on a moderate calculation, to the number of about 
700 in a day. 

One great cause of the increase of many insects, so 
destructive to vegetation is the decrease of those little 
friends to the agriculturist. Should a few of them in- 
nocently trespass on the property of the farmer to the 
amount of a few cents, let him remember, that he is 
greatly indebted to them for services rendered ; and not 
wage a war of extermination. 

They are not merely useful in destroying insects—for 
they call the farmer and the gardener to their business— 
cause the groves to resound with music, and usher in 
the morning with melodious praise. 

R. GREEN. 


Mansfield, March 27, 1838. 





Cure for Hydrophobia. 
(From the Liverpool Mercury, July 2.) 

As the hydrophobia season has set in, we comply 
with the request of a correspondent, by giving insertion 
to the following. What we happen to know of the ex- 
traordinary property of the chloride of lime induces us 
to put creat faith in its properties in the cure of the 
wound inflicted by dogs, or any other means. 

We are indebted to M. Coster, a French physician, for 





the following valuable discovery, as a preventive to hy- 
drophobia. Take two table spoonfuls of fresh chloride 
of lime in powder, mix it with half a pint of water, and 
with this wash keep the wound constantly bathed, and 
frequently renewed. The chlorine gas possesses the 
power of decomposing this tremendous poison, and ren- 
ders mild and harmless that venom against whose re- 
sistless attack the artillery of medical science has been 
so long directed in vain. It is necessary to add that 
this wash should be applied as soon as possible after 
the infliction of the bite. Another plan which has been 
extensively tried at Breslau and Zurich, and many other 
parts of the continent, consists not merely in cutting out 
the bitten part, (mere incision has been found too often 
unavailing,) but in combining with the incision some 
effectual means for keeping open the wound and main- 
taining it in a state of suppuration during a period of at 
least six weeks. Other curative means, as the exbibi- 
tion of mercury, balladonna or lyetoe, were also employ- 
ed in the cases; but upon these, it is thought, little reli- 
ance can be placed. The following are the results of 
this treatment:—From 1810 to 1824, the number of per- 
sons admitted into the Breslau, was 184, of whom two 
only died of hydrophobia; from 1783 to 1824 inclusive, 
there were admitted into the hospital at Zurich 233 per- 
sons, bitten by different animals, (182 by dogs,) of whom 
only four died—two on the second day of admission, 
and in whom the disease had probably become develop- 
ed before they were submitted to the treatment, and the 
other two were bitten in parts (inside of the cheek and 
eyelid,) where the prescribed means could not be em- 
ployed with the requisite exactness. 





Literary Statistics. 
[From the American Almanac.} 


The number of new works which appeared in the 
United States, in 1834 and 1835, amounted to 1,013, 
forming 1,300 volumes, and the cost of which may be 
estimated at $1,220,000. In 1836, the number was con- 
siderably increased, and the cost of the books published 
in that year cannot be computed at less than $1,500,000. 
Boston, New-York, Philadelphia and Hartford, furnished 
19-20ths of the total amount. 

Another statement for the years 1833, 1834 and 1835, 
is as follows :—Originals 1,030, reprints 854 ; total 1,884; 
—number of volumes printed, (1,000 for each edition,) 
1,884,000. 

In most cases the editions of one and the same work 
are larger and more frequent in the United States than 
in any other country. Many reprinted English works 
have here passed through three or four editions, while 
the publishers of the original in England have but one. 
In one instance, the sale of a book in America amount- 
ed to 100,000 copies, whereas in England only four edi- 
tions of 1,000 copies each, were disposed of. 

The amount of literary productions in America has 
more than doubled during the last ten years. The sale 
of five bookselling establishments amounted, in 1836, to 
$1,350,000. A single publisher paid, in the five years 
preceding 1834, $135,000 for copyrights, out of which 
$30,000 were for two works only. Carey, Lea & Blan- 
chard paid last year $30,000 to American writers; and 
Harper & Brothers have paid about the same sum for 
several years past. 

The following statement will show the relative pro- 
portion of native and imported literary productions, in 
1834: 

Native. Imported. 
73 9 


Education, ......... $0 0060s e000 
Divinity,.......-.e0e0 $6000000900 37 18 
Novels and Tales,....... be0eees o- 19 95 
History and Biography, ..... coooe BD 17 
Jurisprudence, .........+. pre 20 3 
i) DEEEE S600 ovvesersrces 8 3 
I 60:0 4990006900000 nee 8 10 
Fine Arts,....cesccccscces cccocee 8 
Miscellaneous Works,. coove ~ccooe OD 43 


Thus it appears in American literature the scientific 
and practically useful predominate, and that works of 
imagination are chiefly derived from forcign sources. 
The school-books are almost all written or compiled in 
the United States; and some idea of the extensive busi- 
ness done in them may be formed from the circum- 
stance, that, of some of the most popular compilations 
in geouraphy, from 100,000 to 300,000 copies have been 
sold in ten years; so that, in many instances, works of 
this kind produce a permanent income, as well to the 
author asthe publisher. During the ‘last five years, 
the number of American orignal works, in proportion to 
reprints, has nearly doubled. 





The Pickman Farm. 


The famous Pickman farm, in Salem, the best in the 
county, is lined round the borders of the fields, with 
engrafted apple trees. These trees are very thrifty, 
deriving most of their nourishment from the ground 
under the walls, which keep the soil loose, warm and 
moist, and preserve the roots of the trees from external 
injury. The trees in this situation are an ornament to 
the farm, while they are no hindrance to the farmer in 
cultivating his field, nor injury to the crops, by with- 
drawing nourishment, like those in the interior of the 
field. Yet those trees round the field are believed to 
yield a greater profi: than the annual crop within, with 
all the labor necessarily bestowed upon it—and the an- 
nual sales of the apples and fruit on this farm are said 
to be enough to purchase a farm of moderate dimen- 
sions in the interior of the state.—Newburyport, Mass. 
Herald 





New Motive Power. 

The Worcestershire Chronicle says—“ We have been 
favored by a correspondent with the following account 
of an invention which, if what is said of it be correct, 
promises to make some stir in the world. 

“*Her Majesty’s letters patent have been granted to 
Mr. Byron |’Anson Bromwick, of Clifton-on-Teme, in 
this country, for an improved method of propelling all 
kinds of machinery, both stationary and locomotive.— 
The power is of equal magnitude to that of steam; it 
can be obtained at one-sixteenth part of the cost of that 
power, without the incumbrance of a boiler and its pon- 
derous and objectionable appendages ;—consequently 
carriages constructed almost as light and elegant as 
those now drawn by horses, can be propelled by this 
power, along the common roads or rail-ways, at any 
speed consistent with safety. As a motive power ap- 
plied to ships and boats, it will be invaluable, there 
being do danger from explosion, nor any annoyance 
from smoke, steam, or noise; and the space now de- 
voted to the boiler, fuel, &c. will be at liberty to be more 
profitably employed. The invention will be submitted 
to the ordeal of public opinion, as soon as the patent 
rights for France, Belgium and Holland have been dis- 
posed oi.’ 





Young Men's Department, 





" Self=-Culture. 
BY W. E. CHANNING, D.D. 

We were so highly pleased with the perusal of the fol- 
lowing lecture upon Self-Culture, by the Rev. Dr. 
Channing, that we asked permission of the Executive 
Committee of the Franklin Lectures, Boston, to whom 
the copy-right belonged, to publish it in the Cultivator. 
Our readers will no doubt unite with us in the ex- 
pression of thanks to the committee, for their cheer- 
ful compliance with our request. The lecture will 
occupy a portion of two or three of our numbers. 

ADDRESS. 

My Resrectep Frrenps—By the invitation of the 
committee of arrangements for the Franklin lectures, I 
now appear before you to offer some remarks introduc. 
tory to this course. My principal inducement for so 
doing, is my deep interest in those of my fellow-citizens 
for whom these lectures are principally designed, I 
was informed, that they were to be attended chiefly by 
those, who are occupied by manual labor; and, hearing 
this, I did not feel myself at liberty to decline the ser- 
vice, to which I had been invited. I wished by com. 
pliance to express my sympathy with this large portion 
of myrace. I wished to express my sense of obligation 
to those, from whose industry and skill I derive almost 
all the comforts of life. I wished still more to express 
my joy in the efforts they are making for their own im- 
provement, and my firm faith in their success. These 
motives will give a particular character and bearing to 
some of my remarks, I shall speak occasionally as 
among those who live by the labor of their hands. But 
I shall not speak as one separated from them. I belong 
rightfully to the great fiaternity of working-men. Hap- 
pily in this community we all are born and bred to work; 
and this honorable mark, set on us all, should bind to- 
gether the various portions of the community 

I have expressed my strong interest in the mass of the 
people; and this is founded, not on their usefulness to 
the community, so much as on what they are in them- 
selves. Their condition is indeed obscure; but their 
importance is not on this account a whit the less. The 
multitude of men cannot from the nature of the case be 
distinguished ; for the very idea of distinction is, thata 
man stands out from the multitude. They make little 
noise and draw little notice in their narrow spheres of 
action; but still they have their full proportion of per- 
sonal worth and even of greatness. Indeed every man, 
in every condition, is great. It is only our own diseas 
ed sight which makes him little. A man is greatas a 
man, be he where or what he may. The grandeur of 
his nature turns to insignificance al] outward distine- 
tions. His powers of intellect, of conscience, of love, 
of knowing God, of perceiving the beautiful of acting 
on his own mind, on outward nature, and on his fellow- 
creatures, these are glorious prerogatives. Through 
the vulgar error of undervaluing what is common, we 
are apt indeed to pass these by as of little worth. But 
as in the outward creation, so in the soul, the common 
is the most precious. Science and art may invent splen- 
did modes of illuminating the apartment of the opulent; 
but these are all poor and worthless, compared with the 
common light which the sun sends into all our windows, 
which he pours freely. impartially over hill and valley, 
which kindles daily the eastern and western sky; and 
so the common lights of reason, and conscience, and 
love are of more worth and dignity than the rare en- 
dowments which give celebrity to a few. Let us not 
disparage that nature which is common to all men; for 
no thought can measure its grandeur. Itis the image 
of God, the image even of his infinity, for no limits can 
be set to its unfolding. He who possesses the divine 
powers of the soul is a great being, be his place what 
itmay. You may clothe him with rags, may immure 
him in a dungeon, may chain him to slavish tasks. But 
he is still great. You may shuthim out of your houses, 
but God opens to him heavenly mansions. He makes 
no show indeed in the streets of a splendid city; but a 
clear thought, a pure affection, a resolute act of a vir- 
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tuous will, have a dignity of quite another kind and far 


higher than accumulations of brick, and granite, and 
plaster, and stucco, however cunningly put together, or 
though stretching far beyond our sight. Nor is this all. 
If we pass over this grandeur of our common nature, 
and turn our theughts to that comparative greatness, 
which draws chief attention, and which consists in the 
decided superiority of the individual to the general stan- 
dard of power and character, we shall find this as free and 
frequenta growth among the obscure and unnoticed as in 
more conspicuous walks of life. The truly great are to 
be found every where, nor is it easy to say, in what con- 
dition they spring up most plentifully. Real greatness 
has nothing to do with a man’s sphere, It does not lie 
in the magnitude of his outward agency, in the extent 
of the effects which he produces. The greatest men 
may do comparatively little abroad. Perhaps the great- 
est in our city at this moment are buried in obscurity. 
Grandeur of character lies wholly in force of seul, that 
is, in the force of thought, moral principle and love, and 
this may be found in the humblest condition of life. A 
man brought up to an obscure trade, and hemmed in by 
the wants of a growing family, may, in his narrow 
sphere, perceive more clearly, discriminate more keenly, 
weigh evidence more wisely, seize on the right means 
more decisively, and have more presence of mind in dif- 
ficulty, than another who has accumulated vast stores 
of knowledge by laborious study; and he has more of 
intellectual greatness. Many a man, who has gone but 
a few miles from home, understands human nature bet- 
ter, detects motives and weighs character more saga- 
ciously, than another, who has travelled over the known 
world, and made a name by his reports of different 
countries. Itis the force of thought which measures 
intellectual, and so it is force of principle which measures 
moral greatness, that highest of human endowments, 
that brightest manifestation of the Divinity. The great- 
est man is he who chooses the right with invincible re- 

solution, who resists the sorest temptations from within 
and without, who bears the heaviest burdens cheerfully, 
who is calmest in storms and most fearless under me- 
nace and frowns, whose reliance on truth, on virtue, on 
God is most unfaltering ; and is this a greatness, which 
is apt to make a show, or which is most likely to abound 

in conspicuous station? The solemn conflicts of reason 

with passion—the victories of moral and religious prin- 
ciple over urgent and almost irresistible solicitations to 

self-indulgence—the hardest sacrifices of duty, those of 
deep-seated affection and of the heart’s fondest hopes— 
the consolations, hopes, joys, and peace of disappointed, 

persecuted, scorned, deserted virtue ; these are of course 

unseen; so that the true greatness of human life is al- 

most wholly out of sight. Perhaps in our presence, the 

most heroic deed on earth is done in some silent spirit, 

the loftiest purpose cherished, the most generous sacri- 

fice made, and we do not suspect it. I believe this 
greatness to be most common among the multitude, 
whose names pre never heard. Among common pe ple 
will be found more of hardship borne manfully, more of 
unvarnished truth, more of religious trust, more of that 
generosity which gives what the giver needs himself, 
and more of a wise estimate of life and death, than 

among the more prosperous.—And even in regard to in- 

fluence over other beings, which is thought the peculiar 

prerogative of distinguished station, I believe, that the 
difference between the conspicuous and the obscure does 

not amount to much. Influence is to be measured, not 

by the extent of surface it covers, but by its kind. A 

man may spread his mind, his feelings and opinions 

through a great extent; but if his mind be a low one, 

he manifests no greatness. A wretched artist may filla 
city with daubs, and by a false showy style achieve a 

reputation; but the man of genius, who Jeaves behind 
him one grand picture, in which immortal beauty is 
embodied, and which is silently to spread a true taste 
in his art, exerts an incomparably higher influence.— 
Now the noblest influence on earth is that exerted on 
character; and he, who puts forth this, does a great 
work, no matter how narrow or obscure his sphere. 
The father and mother of an unnoticed family, who, in 

their seclusion, awaken the mind of one child to the idea 
and love of perfect goodness, who awaken in him a 
strength of will to repel all temptation, and who send 
him out prepared to profit by the conflicts of life, surpass 
in influence a Napoleon breaking the world to his sway. 
And not only is their work higher in kind; who knows 

but that they are doing a greater work even as to ex- 
tent or surface than the conqueror? Who knows, but 
that the being, whom they inspire with holy and disinte- 
rested principles, may communicate himself to others; 
and that by a spreading agency, of which they were the 
silent origin, improvements may spread through a na- 

tion, through the world? In these remarks you will see 

why I feel and express a deep interest in the obscure, in 

the mass of men. The distinctions of society vanish 
belore the light of these truths. I attach myself to the 

multitude, not because they are voters and have politi- 

cal power, but because they are men, and have within 

their reach the most glorious prizes of humanity. 

In this country, the mass of the people are distin- 
guished by possessing means of improvement, of self- 
culture, possessed no where else. To incite them to 
the use of these, is to render them the best service they 
ean receive. Accordingly I have chosen for the subject 
of this lecture, Self-culture, or the care which every man 
owes to himself, to the unfolding and perfecting of his 
nature. I consider this topic as particularly appropri- 
ate to the introduction of a course of lectures, in conse- 
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carry forward the hearer. Lectures have their use.— 
They stir up many, who, but for such outward appeals, 
might have slumbered to the end of life. But let it be 
remembered, that little is to be gained simply by com- 
ing to this place once a week, and giving up the mind 
for an hour to be wrought upon by a teacher. Unless 
we are roused to act upon ourselves, unless we engage 
in the work of self-improvement, unless we purpose 
strenuously to form and elevate our own minds, unless 
what we hear is made a part of ourselves by conscien- 
tious reflection, very little permanent good is received. 

Self-culture, I am aware, is a topie too extensive for 
a single discourse, and I shall be able to present but a 
few views which seem to me most important. My aim 
will be, to give first the idea of self-culture, next its 
means, and then to consider some objections to the lead- 
ing views which I am now to lay before you. 

Before entering on the discussion, let me offer one re- 
mark. Self-culture is something possible. It is not a 
dream. It has foundations in our nature. Without this 
conviction, the speaker will but declaim, and the hearer 
listen without profit. There are two powers of the hu- 
man soul which make self-culture possible, the self- 
searching and the self-forming power. We have first 
the faculty of turning the mind on itself; of recalling its 
past, and watching its present operations; of learning 
its various capacities and susceptibilities, what it can 
do and bear, what it can enjoy and suffer; and of thus 
learning in general what our nature is, and what it was 
made for. It is worthy of observation, that we are able 
to discern not only what we already are, but what we 
may become, to see in ourselves germs and promises ot a 
growth to which no bounds can be set, to dart beyond 
what we have actually gained to the idea of perfection 
as the end of our being. It is by this seif-comprehend- 
ing power that we are distinguished from the brutes, 
which give no signs of looking into themselves. With- 
out this there could be no self-culture, for we should not 
know the work to be done; and one reason why self- 
culture is so little proposed is, that so few penetrate 
into their own nature. To most men, their own spirits 
are shadowy, unreal, compared with what is outward. 
When they happen to cast a glance inward, they see 
there only a dark, vague chaos. They distinguish, per- 
haps, some violent passion, which had driven them to in- 
jurious excess, but their highest powers hardly attract a 
thought; and thus multitudes live and die as truly 
strangers to themselves, as to countries, of which they 
have heard the name, but which human foot has never 
trodden. 

But self culture is possible, not only because we can 
enter into and search ourselves. We have a stil! nobler 
power, that of acting on, determining and forming our- 
selves. This is a fearful as well as glorious endow- 
ment, for it is the ground of human responsibility. — 
We have the power not only of tracing our powers, but 
of guiding and impelling them, not only of watching 
our passions, but of controlling them, not only of see- 
ing our faculties grow, but of applying to them means 
and influences to aid their growth. We can stay or 
change the current of thought. Wecan concentrate the 
intellect on objects which we wish to comprehend.— 
We can fix our eyes on perfection and make almost 
every thing speed us towards it. This isindeed a noble 
prerogative of our nature. Possessing this, it matters 
little what or where we are now, for we can conquer a 
better lot, and even be happier for starting from the 
lowest point. Of all the discoveries which men need to 
make, the most important at the present moment, is that 
of the self-forming power treasured up in themselves. 
They little suspect its extent, as little as the savage appre- 
hends the energy which the mind is created to exert on 
the material world. It transcends in importance all our 
power over outward nature. There is more of divinity 
in it, than in the force which impels the outward uni- 
verse; and yet how little we comprehend it! How it 
slumbers in most men unsuspected, unused! This 
makes self-culture possible, and binds it on us as a so- 
lemn duty. 

I. I am first to unfold the idea of self-culture; and 
this, in its most general form, may easily be seized. 
To cultivate any thing, be it a plant, an animal, a mind, 
is to make grow. Growth, expansion isthe end. No. 
thing admits culture, but that which has a principle of 
life, capable of being expanded. He, therefore, who 
does what he can to unfold all his powers and capaci- 
ties, especially his nobler ones, so as to become a well 
proportioned, vigerous, excellent, happy being, practi- 
ses self-culture. 

This culture of course has various branches corres- 
ponding to the different capacities of human nature; 
but though various, they are intimately united and make 
progress together. The soul, which our philosophy 
divides into various capacities, is still one essence, one 
life; and it exerts at the same moment, and blends in 
the same act its various energies of thought, feeling and 
volition. Accordingly, in a wise self-culture, all the 
principles of our nature grow at once by joint harmoni- 
ous action, just as all parts of the plant are unfolded to- 
gether. When therefore you hear of different branches 
of self-improvement, you will not think of them as dis- 
tinct processes going on independently on each other, 
and requiring each its own separate means. Still a dis- 
tinct consideration of these is needed toa full compre- 
hension of the subject, and these I shall proceed to un- 
fold. 

First, self-culture is Moral, a branch of singular im- 
portance. When a man looks into himself he discovers 
two distinct orders or kinds of principles, which it be- 





quence of a common disposition to regard these and 
other like means of instruction, as able of themselves to 


hooves him especially to comprehend. He discovers 


desires, appetites, passions which terminate in himself, 
which crave and seek his own interest, gratification, 
distinction; and he discovers another principle, an anta- 
gonist to these, which is impartial, disinterested, uni- 
versal, enjoining on him a regard to the rights and hap- 
piness of other beings, and laying on him obligations 
which must be discharged, cost what they may, or how- 
ever they may clash with his particular pleasure or gain. 
No man, however narrowed to his own interest, howe- 
ver hardened by selfishness, can deny, that there springs 
up within him a great idea in opposition to interest, the 
idea of duty, thatan inward voice calls him more or 
less distinctly to revere and exercise impartial justice, 
and universal good will. This disinterested principle in 
human nature we call sometimes reason, sometimes 
conscience, sometimes the moral sense or faculty. But, 
be its name what it may, it is a real principle in each of 
us, and it is the supreme power within us, to be culti- 
vated above all others, for on its culture the right deve- 
lopment of ail others depends. The passions indeed 
may be stronger than the conscience, may lift up a 
louder voice; but their clamour differs wholly from the 
tone of command in which the conscience speaks.— 
They are not clothed with its authority, its binding 
power. In their very triumphs they are rebuked by the 
moral principle, and often cower before its still, deep, 
menacing voice. No part of self-knowledge is more im- 
portant, than to discern clearly these two great princi- 
ples, the self-seeking and the disinterested; and the 
most important part of self-culture is to depress the 
former, and to exalt the latter, or to enthrone the sense 
of duty within us. There are no limits to the growth 
of this moral force in man, if he will cherish it faith- 
fully. There have been men, whom no power in the 
universe could turn from the right, by whom death in 
its most dreadful forms has been less dreaded, than 
—— of the inward law of universal justice and 
ove, 

In the next place, self-culture is Religious. When 
we look into ourselves we discover powers, which link 
us with this outward, visible, finite, ever changing world. 
We have sight and other senses to discern, and limbs 
and various faculties to secure and appropriate the ma- 
terial creation. And we have too a power, which can- 
not stop at what we see and handle, at what exists with- 
in the bounds of space and time, which seeks for the 
infinite, uncreated cause, which cannot rest till it as- 
cend to the eternal, all-comprehending mind. This we 
call the religious principle, and its grandeur cannot be 
exaggerated by human language; for it marks out a 
being destined for higher communion than with the vi- 
sible universe. To develop this, is eminently to educate 
ourselves, The true idea of God, unfolded clearly and 
livingly within us, and moving us to adore and obey 
him, and to aspire after likeness to him, is the noblest 
growth in human, and I may add, in celestial natures. 
The religious principle, and the moral, are intimately 
connected, and grow together. The former is indeed the 
perfection and highest manifestation of the latter. They 
are both disinterested. It is the essence of true religion 
to recognise and adore in God the attributes of impar- 
tial justice and universal love, and to hear him com- 
manding us in the conscience to become what we adore. 
_ Again. Self-culture is Intellectual. We cannot look 
into ourselves without discovering the intellectual prin- 
ciple, the power which thinks, reasons, and judges, the 
power of seeking and acquiring truth This indeed we 
are in no danger of overlooking. The intellect being 
the great instrument by which men compass their wishes, 
it draws more attention than any of our other powers. 
When we speak to men of improving themselves, the 
first thought which occurs to them is, that they must 
cultivate the understanding, and get knowledge and skill. 
By education, men mean almost exclusively intellectual 
training. For this, schools and colleges are instituted, 
and to this the moral and religious discipline of the young 
is sacrificed. Now] reverence, as muchas any man, the 
intellect ; but let us never exalt it above the moral prin- 
ciple. With this it is most intimately connected. In 
this its culture is founded, and to exalt this is its highest 
aim. Whoever desires that his intellect may grow up 
to soundness, to healthy vigour, must begin with moral 
discipline. Reading and study are not enough to perfect 
the power of thought. One thing above all is needful, 
and that is, the disinterestedness which is the very soul 
of virtue. To gain truth, which is the great object of 
the understanding, I must seek itdisinterestedly. Here 
is the first and grand condition of intellectual pro- 
gress. I must choose to receive the truth, no matter how 
it bears on myself. I must follow it, no matter where 
it leads, what interests it opposes, to what persecution 
or loss it lays me open, from what party it severs me, or 
to what party it allies. Without this fairness of mind, 
which is only another phrase for disinterested love of 
truth, great native powers of understanding are pervert- 
ed and lead astray ; genius runs wild; “ the light within 
us becomes darkness.” The subtlest reasoners, for want 
of this, cheat themselves as well as others, and become 
entangled in the web of theirown sophistry. Itis a fact 
well known in the history of science and philosophy, that 
men, gifted by nature with singular intelligence, have 
broached the grossest errors, and even sought to under- 
mine the grand primitive truths on which human virtue, 
dignity and hope depend. And on the other hand, I have 
known instances of men of naturally moderate powers 
of mind, who by a disinterested love of truth and their 
fellow creatures, have gradually risen to no small force 
and enlargement of thought. Some of the most useful 
teachers in the pulpit and in schools, have owed their 





power of enlightening others not so much to any natural 
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superiority, as to the simplicity, impartiality and dis- 
interestedness of their minds, to their readiness to live 
and die for the truth. A man whorises above himself, 
looks from an eminence on nature and providence, on 
society and life. Thoughtexpandsas by a natural elasti- 
city, when the pressure of selfishness is removed. The 
moral and religious principles of the soul, generously 
cultivated, fertilize the intellect. Duty, faithfully per- 
formed, opens the mind to truth, both being of one 
family, alike immutable, universal and everlasting. 

I have enlarged on this subject, because the connexion 
between moral and intellectual culture is often over- 
looked, and because the former is often sacrificed to the 
latter. The exaltation of talent as it is called, above 
virtue and religion, is the curse of the age. Education 
is now chiefly a stimulus to learning, and thus men ac- 
quire power without the principles which alone make 
ita good. Talent is worshipped ; but, if divorced from 
rectitude, it will prove more of a demon than a god. 

Intellectual culture consists, not chiefly, as many are 
apt to think, in accumulating information, though this is 
important, but in building up a force of thought which 
may be turned at will on any subjects, on which we are 
called to pass judgment. This force is manifested in 
the concentration of the attention, in accurate penetrat- 
ing observation, in reducing complex subjects to their 
elements, in diving beneath the effect to the cause, in 
detecting the more subtle differences and resemblances 
of things, in reading the future in the present, and espe- 
cially in rising from particular facts to general laws or 
universal truths. This last exertion of the intellect, its 
rising to broad views and great principles, constitutes 
what is called the philosophical mind, and is especially 
worthy of culture. Whatit means, your own observation 
must have taughtyou. You must have taken note of 
two classes of men, the onealways employed on details, 
on particular facts, and the other using these facts, as 
foundations of higher, wider truths. The latter are phi- 
Josophers. For example, men had for ages seen pieces 
of wood, stones, metals falling to the ground. Newton 
seized on these particular facts, and rose to the idea, that 
all matter tends, or is attracted, towards all matter, and 
then defined the law according to which this attraction or 
force acts at different distances, thus giving us a grand 
principle which, we have reason to think, extends toand 
controls the whole outward creation. One man reads a 
history and can tell its events, andtherestops. Another 
combines these events, brings them under one view, and 
learns the great causes which are at work on this or 
another nation, and whatare its great tendencies whether 
to freedom or despotism, to one or another form of civi- 
lization. So one man talks continually about the par- 
ticular actions of this or another neighbor; whilst another 
looks beyond the acts to the inward principle from which 
they spring, and gathers from them larger views of hu- 
man nature. Ina word, one man sees all things apart 
and in fragments, whilst another strives to discover the 
harmony, connexion, unity of all. One of the great evils 
of society is, that men occupied perpetually with petty 
details, want general truths, want broad and fixed prin- 
ciples. Hence many, not wicked, are unstable, habitu- 
ally inconsistent, as if they were overgrown children 
rather than men. To build up that strength of mind, 
which apprehends and cleaves to great universal truths, 
is the highest intellectual self-culture ; and here I wish 
you to observe how entirely this culture agrees with that 
of the moral and the religious principles of our nature, 
of which I have previously spoken. In each of these, 
the improvement of the soul consists in raising it above 
what is narrow, particular, individual, selfish, to the 
universal and unconfined. To improve a man, is to 
liberalize, enlarge him in thought, feeling and purpose. 
Narrowness of intellect and heart, this is the degrada- 
tion from which alJl culture aims to rescue the human 
being. 

iain. Self-culture is Social, or one of its great offi- 
ces is to unfold and purify the affections, which spring 
up instinctively in the human breast, which bind together 
husband and wife, parent and child, brother and sister ; 
which binda man to friends and neighbors, to his coun- 
try, and to the suffering who fall under his eye, wher- 
ever they belong. ‘The culture of these is an important 
part of our work, and it consists in converting them from 
instincts into principles, from natural into spiritual at- 
tachments, in giving them a rational, moral, and holy 
character. For example, our affection for our children 
is at first instinctive ; and if it continue such, it rises 
little above the brute’s attachment to its young. But 
when a parent infuses into his natural love for his off- 
spring moral and religious principle, when he comes to 
regard his child as an intelligent, spiritual, immortal 
being, and honors him as such, and desires first of all to 
make him disinterested, noble, a worthy child of God 
and the friend of his race, then the instinct rises into a 
generous and holy sentiment. Itresembles God’s pater- 
nal love for his spiritual family. A like purity and 
dignity we must aim to give to all our affections. 

Again. Self-culture is practical, or it proposes as one 
of its chief ends to fit us for action, to make us efficient 
in whatever we undertake, to train us to firmness of 
purpose and to fruitfulness of resource in common life, 
and especially in emergencies, in times of difficulty, 
danger and trial. But passing over this and other topies 
for which I have no time, I shall confine myself to two 
branches of self-culture which have been almost wholly 
overlooked in the education of the people, and which 
ought not to be so slighted. 

In looking at our nature, we discover, among its ad- 
mirable endowments, the sense or perception of Beauty. 
We see the germ of this in every human being, and there 


is no power which admits greater cultivation ; and why 
should it not be cherished in all? It deserves remark, 
that the provision for this principle is infinite in the 
universe. There is buta very minute portion of the 
creation, which we can turn into food and clothes, or 
gratification for the body; buat the whole creation may 
be used to minister to the sense of beauty. Beauty is 
an all-pervading presence. It unfolds in the numberiess 
flowers of the spring. It waves in the branches of the 
trees and the green bladesofgrass. Ithaunts the depths 
of the earth and sea, and gleams out in the hues of the 
sheiland the precious stone. And not only these minute 
objects, but the ocean, the mountains, the cloads, the 
heavens, the stars, the rising and setting sun, all over- 
flow with beauty. The universe is its temple ; and those 
men, who are alive to it cannot lift their eyes without 
feeling themselves encompassed with it on every side. 
Now this beauty is so precious, the enjoyments it gives 
are so refined and pure, so congenial with our tenderest 
and noble feelings, and so akin to worship, that it is 
painful to think of the multitude of men as living in the 
midst of it, and living almost as blind to it, as if, instead 
of this fair earth and glorious sky, they were tenants of 
adungeon. An infinite joy is lost to the world by the 
want of culture of this spiritual endowment. Suppose 
that I were to visit a cottage, and to see its walls lined 
with the choicest pictures of Raphael, and every spare 
nook filled with statues of the most exquisite workman- 
ship, and that I were to learn, that neither man, woman 
nor child ever cast an eye at these miracles of art, how 
should I feel their privation ; how should I want to open 
their eyes, and to help them to comprehend and feel the 
loveliness and grandeur which in vain courted their 
notice. But every husbandman is living in sight of the 
works of a diviner artist ; and how much would his ex- 
istence be elevated, could he see the glory which shines 
forth in their forms, hues, proportions and moral expres- 
sion! I have spoken only of the beauty of nature, but 
how much of this mysterious charm is found in the ele- 
gant arts and especially in literature? The best books 
have most beauty. The greatest truths are wronged if 
not linked with beauty, and they win their way most 
surely and deeply into the soul when arrayed in this 
their natural and fit attire. Now no man receives the 
true culture of a man, in whom the sensibility to the 
beautiful is not cherished; and I know of no condition 
in life from which it should be excluded. Ofall luxuries 
this is the cheapest and most at hand; and it seems to 
me to be most important to those conditions, where 
coarse labor tends to givea grossness tothe mind. From 
the diffusion of the sense of beauty in ancient Greece, 
and of the taste for music in modern Germany, we learn 
that the people at large, may partake of refined gratifi- 
cations which have hitherto been thought to be necessa- 
rily restricted to a few. 

What Beauty is, is a question which the most pene- 
trating minds have not satisfactorily answered ; nor, 
were I able, is this the place for discussing it. But one 
thing I would say ; the beauty of the outward creation 
is intimately related to the lovely, grand, interesting at- 
tributes of the soul. It is the emblem or expression of 
these. Matter becomes beautiful to us, when it seems 
to lose its material aspect, its inertness, finiteness and 
grossness, and by the ethereal lightness cfits forms and 
motions, seems to approach spirit ; when it images to us 
pure and gentle affections ; when it spreads oul intoa 
vastness which is a shadow of the Infinite ; or when in 
more awful shapes and movements it speaks of the Om- 
nipotent. Thus outward beauty is akin to something 
deeper and unseen, is the reflection of spiritual attri- 
butes ; and of consequence the way to see and feel it 
more and more keenly, is to cultivate those moral, 
religious, intellectual and social principles of which I 
have already spoken, and which are the glory of the 
spiritual nature ; and] name this that you may see, what 
I am anxious to show, the harmony which subsists among 
all branches of human culture, or how each forwards 
and is aided by all. 

There is another power, which each man should culti- 
vate according to his ability, but which is very much 
neglected in the mass of the people, and thatis the power 
of Utterance. A man was not made to shut up his mind 
in itself ; but to give it voice and to exchange it for other 
minds. Speech is one of our grand distinctions from tie 
brute. Our power over others lies not so much in the 
amount of thought within us, as in the power of bring- 
ing it out. A man of more than ordinary intellectual 
vigor, may for want of expression, be a cypher, without 
significance, in society. And not only does a man in- 
fluence others, but he greatly aids his own intellect, by 
giving distinct and forcible utterance to his thoughts. 
We understand ourselves better, our conceptions grow 
clearer, by the very effort to make them clear to another. 
Our social rank too depends a good deal on our power 
of utterance. The principal distinction between what 
are called gentlemen and the vulgar lies in this, that the 
latter are awkward in manners, and are especially want- 
ing in propriety, clearness, grace, and force of utterance. 
A man who cannot open his lips without breaking a rule 
of grammar, without showing in his dialect or brogue or 
uncouth tones his want of cultivation, or without dark- 
ening his meaning by a confused, uaskilful mode of com- 
munication, cannot take the place to which perhaps his 
native good sense entitles him. To have intercourse 
with respectable people, we must speak their language. 
On this account, I am glad that grammar and a correct 
pronunciation are taught inthecommonschools of this 
city. These are not trifles ; nor are they superfluous to 





any Class of people. They give a man access to social 
advantages, on which his improvement very much de- 


pends. The power of utterance should be included by 
all in their plans of self-culture. 

I have now given a few views of the culture, the im- 
provement, which every man should propose to himself. 
I have all along gone on the principle, that a man has 
within him capacities of growth, which deserve, and 
will reward, intense, unrelaxing toil. I do notlook ona 
human being as a machine, made to be kept in action 
by a foreign force, to accomplish an uny arying succes- 
sion of motions, to do a fixed amount of work, and then 
to fall to pieces at death, but as a being of free spiritu- 
al powers; and I place little value on any culture, but 
that which aims to bring out these, and to give them 
perpetual impulse and expansion. I am aware, that 
this view is far from being universal. The common no- 
tion has been, that the mass of the people need no other 
culture than is necessary to fit them for their various 
trades ; and though this error is passing away, itis far 
from being exploded. But the ground of a man’s cul- 
ture lies in his nature, not in his calling. His powers 
are to be unfolded on account of their inherent dignity, 
not their outward direction. He is to be educated, be- 
cause he is a man, not because he is to make shoes, 
nails, or pins. A trade is plainly not the great end of 
his being, for his mind cannot be shut up in it; his force 
of thought cannot be exhausted on it. He has faculiies 
to which it gives no action, and deep wants it cannot 
answer. Poems, and systems of theology and philoso- 
phy, which have made some noise in the world, have 
been wrought at the work-bench and amidst the toils of 
the field. How often, when the arms are mechanically 
plying a trade, does the mind, lost in reverie or day 
dreams, escape to the ends of the earth! How often 
does the pious heart of woman mingle the greatest of 
all thoughts, that of God, with household drudgery! 
Undoubtedly a man is to perfect himself in his trade, 
for by it he is to earn his bread and to serve the com- 
munity. But bread or subsistence is not his highest 
good ; for if it were, his lot would be harder than that 
of the inferior animals, for whom natufe spreads a ta- 
ble and weaves a wardrobe, without a care of their own. 
Nor was he made chiefly to minister to the wants of the 
community. A rational moral being cannot, without 
infinite wrong, be converted into a mere instrument of 
others’ gratification. He is necessarily an end, not 
means. A mind, in which are sown the seeds of wis- 
dom, disinterestedness, firmness of purpose and piety, 
is worth more than all the outward material interests 
of a world. It exists for itself, for its own perfection, 
and must not be enslaved to its own or others’ animal 
wants. You tell me, that a liberal culture is needed 
for men who are to fill high stations, but not for such 
as are doomed to vulgar labor. I answer, that man is 
a greater name than president or king. Truth and 
goodness are equally precious, in whatever sphere they 
are found. Besides, men of all conditions sustain 
equally the relations, which give birth to the highest 
virtues and demand the highest powers. The laborer 
is not a mere laborer. He has close, tender, responsible 
connections with God and his fellow-creatures. He is 
a son, husband, father, friend and christian. He be- 
longs to a home, a country, a church, a race; and is 
such @ man to be cultivated only fora trade? Was he 
not sent into the world for a great work? To educate 
a child perfectly, requires profounder thought, greater 
wisdom than to govern a state ; and for this plain reason, 
that the interests and wants of the latter are more su- 
perficial, coarser and more obvious, than the spiritual 
capacities, the growth of thought and (eling, and the 
subtle laws of the mind, which must all be studied and 
comprehended, before the work of education can be 
thoroughly performed; and yet to all conditions this 
greatest work on earth is equally committed by God. 
What plainer proof do we need that a higher culture, 
than has yet been dreamt of, is needed by our whole 
race. 

II. I now proceed to inquire into the means by which 
the self-culture just described, may be promoted; and 
here I know not where to begin. The subject is so ex- 
tensive, as well as important, that I feel myself unable 
to do any justice to it, especially in the limits to which 
I am confined. I beg you to consider me as presenting 
but hints, and such as have offered themselves with ve- 
ry little research to ny own mind. 

And, first, the great means of self-culture, that which 
includes all the rest, is to fasten on this culture as our 
great end, to determine deliberately and solemnly, that 
we will make the most and the best of the powers which 
God has given us. Without this resolute purpose, the 
best means are worth little, and with it the poorest be- 
come mighty. You may see thousands, with every op- 
portunity of improvement which wealth can gather, 
with teachers, libraries and apparatus, bringing nothing 
to pass, and others, with few helps,doing wonders; and 
simply because the latter are in earnest, and the former 
not. Aman in earnest finds means, or, if he cannot find, 
creates them. A vigorous purpose makes much out of 
little, breathes power into weak instruments, disarms 
difficulties, and even turns them intoassistances. Every 
condition has means of progress, if we have spirit 
enough to use them. Some volumes have recently been 
published, giving examples or histories of “ knowledge 





acquired under difficulties ;” and it is most animating to 
see in these, what a resolute man can do for himself. — 
A great idea, like this of self culture, if seized on clear- 
ly and vigorously, burns like a living coal in the soul. 
He who deliberately adopts a great end, has, by this 
act, half accomplished it, has scaled the chief barrier to 
success. 












































One thing is essential to the strong purpose of self- 
culture now insisted on, namely, faith in the practica- 
bleness of this culture. A great object, to awaken re- 
solute choice, must be seen to be within our reach.— 
The truth, that progress is the very end of our being, 
must not be received as a tradition, but comprehended 
and felt asa reality. Our minds are apt to pine and 
starve, by being imprisoned within what we have al- 
ready attained. A true faith, looking up to something 
better, catching glirapses of a distant perfection, pro- 
phesying to ourselves improvements proportioned to our 
conscientious labors, gives energy of purpose, gives 
wings to the soul; and this faith will continually grow, 
by acquainting ourselves with our own nature, and with 
the promises of divine help and immortal life which 
abound in revelation. 


Some are discouraged from proposing to themselves 
improvement, by the false notion, that the study of 
books, which their situation denies them, is the all im- 
portant, and only sufficient means. Let such consider, 
that the grand volumes, of which all our books are 
transcripts, | mean, nature, revelation, the human soul, 
and human life, are freely unfolded to every eye. The 
great sources of wisdom are experience and observa- 
tion; and these are denied to none. To open and fix 
our eyes upon what passes without and within us, is 
the most fruitful study. Books are chiefly useful, as 
they help us to interpret what we see and experience. 
When they absorb men, as they sometimes do, and turn 
them from observation of nature and life, they generate 
a learned folly, for which the plain sense of the laborer 
could not be exchanged but at great loss. It deserves 
attention that the greatest men have been formed with- 
out the studies, which at present are thought by many 
most needful to improvement. Homer, Plato, Demos- 
thenes, never heard the name of chemistry, and knew 
less of the solar system, than a boy in our common 
schools. Not that these sciences are unimportant; but 
the lesson is, that human improvement never wants the 
means, where the purpose of it is deep and earnest in 
the soul. 


The purpose of self-culture: this is the life and strength 
of all the methods we use for our own elevation. I re- 
iterate this principle on account of its great importance; 
and I would add a remark to prevent its misapprehen- 
sion. When I speak of the purpose of self-culture, I 
mean, that it should be sincere. In other words, we 
must make self-culture really and truly our end, or 
choose it for its own sake, and not merely as a means 
or instrument of something else. And here I touch a 
common and very pernicious error. Not a few persons 
desire to improve themselves only to get property and 
to rise in the world; but such do not properly choose 
improvement, but something outward and foreign to 
themselves ; and so low an impulse can produce only a 
slinted, partial, uncertain growth. A man, asI have 
said, is to cultivate himself, because he is a man. He 
is to start with the conviction, that there is something 
greater within him than in the whole material creation, 
than in all the worlds which press on the eye and ear; 
and that inward improvements have a worth and digni- 
ty in themselves, quite distinct from the power they give 
over outward things. Undoubtedly a man is to labor to 
better his condition, but first to better himself. If he 
knows no higher use of his mind than to invent and 
drudge for his body, his case is desperate as far as cul- 
ture 1s concerned, 


In these remarks, I do not mean to recommend to the 
laborer indifference to his outward lot. I hold it impor- 
tant, that every man in every class should possess the 
means of comfort, of health, of neatness in food and 
apparel, and of occasional retirement and leisure.— 
These are good in themselves, to be sought for their 
own sakes, and still more, they are important means of 
the self-culture for which Iam pleading. A clean, com- 
fortable dwelling, with wholesome meals, is no small 
aid to intellectual and moral progress. A man living 
in a damp cellar or a garret open to rain and snow, 
breathing the foul air of a filthy room, and striving with- 
out success to appease hunger on scanty and unsavory 
food, is in danger of abandoning himself to a desperate, 
selfish recklessness. Improve, then, your lot. Multi- 
ply comforts, and still more, get wealth if you can by 
honorable means, and if it do not cost too much. A 
true cultivation of the mind is fitted to forward you in 
your worldly concerns, and you ought to use it for this 
end. Only, beware, lest this end master you ; lest your 
motives sink as your condition improves; lest you fall 
victims to the miserable passion of vying with those 
around you in show, luxury and expense. Cherish a 
true respect for yourselves, Feel that your nature is 
worth more than every thing which is foreign to you. 
He who has not caught a glimpse of his own rational 
and spiritual being, of something within himself supe- 
rior to the world and allied to the divinity, wants the 
true spring of that purpose of self-culture, on which I 
have insisted as the first of all the means of improve- 
ment. 

(To be continued.) 
i ____________ 


(> Price of advertising, $1 for three insertions 
of ten lines or less. 








| ORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION.—The Horti- 

cultural Association of the valley of the Hudson, will 
hold its second semi-annual meeting in the city of Albany, at 
the City-Hall, on the 25th day uf June inst. Specimens of 
early fruits, vegetables, flowers and farm and garden produc- 
trons of every description, will be received by the committee 





day of exhibition, 


pose. 
be held at Albany, on the 25th of June 


the middle of September next. 
jit 


of the superior stock of Short-Horn Cattle, bred by L. F. Al- 
len, Esq. on his farm at Grand-Island, in the Niagara river. 
The original stock from which these have been produced, 
were aa 

and several of them were imported direct from England, As 
a milking stock, the cows of this herd wi!! challenge com 


them being extraordinary milkers, and all of them good. For 
the making of butter, they have been thoroughly tested, and 
their dairy excellence is remarkable. Their value in this par- 
ticular, is fully sustained in the grade animals descended from 
the bulls of this herd, which have, thus far, without excep- 
tion, proved the best of milkers. ‘Ihis excellence, possessed 
in reality by no cow so much as in the pure Short-Horn, has 
been too much neglected by both English and American breed- 
ers, and their value as a dairy stock thus underrated. 


SHORT-HORNS, bred from two choice pure Devon cows, 


Holkham, Eng. These beautiful animals are a cross of diffe- 
rent degrees with the pure ‘‘ Improved Short-Horns,” with- 
out any admixture of common blood; and are as perfect com- 
binations of excellence in color, hardihood, symmetry and 
size as can be found. 


desirable to be kept on the farm, (up** ards of forty,) a part of 
them are offered for sale. Application may be made either 
personally or by letter, {post-paid,) to SAMUEL ALLEN, 
Esq. at Black-Rock, N. Y. or to the subscriber on the farm, 
five miles below, at which a ferry connects with the main 
shore, on the Erie canal. 

Grand-Island, May 15, 1839. 








BeVieKLY ESTATE, containing four hundred acres of land, 
about two hundred of which are fine level arable soil, of an 
excellent quality, in a good state of cultivation, and not sur- 
passed by any on the river for fertility; the remainder is fine 
and thrifty timber land. The situation is the most eligible on 
the Hudson, extending one mile and a half on the river, with 
a bold shore and convenient dock, nearly opposite West- 
Point, and within fifty miles of New-York. The prospect is 
extensive and diversified, reaching from St. Anthony's Peak 
on the south, to the bay and city of Newburgh on the north. 
This estate can conveniently be divided into three farms, giv- 
ing an equal proportion of front on the river, and of arable 
and timber land 1e each 
with living springs of the purest water. There is on said es- 
tate a plain house, (formerly the head-quarters of Gen, Ar- 
nold;) also out-houses necessary to carry on the business of 
the farm. The single fact that during the whole time the 
cholera raged throughout the state, not one case occurred 
within ten miles of this place, is sufficient to prove the unri- 
valled salubrity of the situation. The facilities of intercourse 
with the city, that can be reached in four hours, by means of 
numerous steam-boats, are great, and daily increasing, both 
as regards pleasure, and the convenience of a near market fur 
produce of every description. 

Rich in historical ass..ciations, connected with the glorious 
struggles for our independence, the Beverly Estate presents 
to gentlemen of taste and leisure, the rare opportunity of se- 
lecting one of the most salubrious and picturesque country 
seats in the state, 

For conditions of sale, apply to STEPHEN A. HALSEY, 
189 Water-street, New-York, or RICHARD D. ARDEN, on 
the adjoining farm. Ardemia, 23d April, 1839. mé6t 











Moneys recewed between the 2th April and Wth May, in sums 
of $5 and over. The total receipts are included from post- 
affices marked with an asterisk.” 








No. Vols No. Vols 
*Alexandriana, N.C. 8 Cassville, W.T. 40 
Albion, Ill. 22,*Copenhagen, N.Y. 13 
*Amsterdam, N.Y. 8|Cambridge, N.Y. 14 
Accord, N.Y. 11)Cow Creek, Mo. 5 
"Augusta, Ga. 77)*Coxsackie, N.Y. 26 
Akron, O. 35/Cave Hill, Tenn. 5 
Americus, Ga. 5|Coventry, N.Y. 6 
Aylets, Va. 7|Charlestown, Va. 22 
Belchertown, Mass. 17/Columbus, Mich. 5 
*Bennington, Vt. 13 *Cheraw, S.C, 28 
*Buskirk’s Bridge, NY. 11{*Canton, Hil. 10 
*Brownsville, Pa. 12/Cleaveland, oO. 5 
*Boston, Mass. 143)\*Centreville, Md, 22 
*Bridgeport, Ct. 18) Cayahoga Falls, O. 6 
*Brooklyn, N.Y. 9/Crab Meadow, N.Y. 5 
Bytown, U.C. 5)*City, Dutchess, ne. 9 
*Baltimore, Md. 98/"Charlottesville, Va. 33 
Bloominggrove, N.Y. 45jDurham, Ct. 7 
Bennetisville, S.C. 5;Denton, Md. 9 
*Benton, N.Y 7,*Easton, Pa. 21 
Burgess’s Store, Va. 11/"Emmetsburgh, Md. 22 
*Bufialo, N.Y. 9"Easton, Md, 22 
Broadalbin, N.Y. 6/East Randolph, Ve. S| 
Brownsville, Va. 7}East Bloomfield, N.Y. 9 
Beatuiesford, N.C. 5!Everettsville, Va. 6 
Brook Neal, Va. 11'*E. Long Meadow, Mass. 8 
Brunswick, Mo. 5,Fort Osage, Mo. 5 
Buckhead, $.C. 5]Fulton, NY. 8 











SS — a - 
THE CULTIVATOR. 

on the spot the day previous, or befure 9 o'clock A. M. on the | *Fredericsburgh, Va. 38 Northville, Cu 5 
i Fayetteville, N.C. 10 Nolensville, Tenn. 5 
This association, composed of practical men, amateurs and | Florence, QO. 5,*No. Brandiord, cu 1 
gentlemen resident in all the various counties bordering the | Franklin Depot, Va. 7|*New-Holland, Pa. 19 
Hudson, was established in 1838, and aims at the promotion | Fishkill Landing, N.Y. 5)*Northampton, Mass, 28 
of horticultural improvement, and the taste for rural affairs | Gainesville, Ga. 10)"N. Y. Mills, N.Y. 16 
generally throughout this portion of the country. At the | Grand Kapids, Mich. 7|Niles, Mich, J1 
semi-annual meeting, itis desirable that specimens of the fruits | Grand De Tour, Ill. 11! North Salem, N.Y. 5 
and plants of all the various districts and soils of the Hudson | Galena, O. 8*New-Brunswiek, NJ. 30 
valley should be brought together for comparative exhib:tion; | Glasgow, Ky. 5 Newport, Md. 11 
and the association indulges the hope that all persons friendly | Great Bend, N.Y. 6,Orangeville, N.Y. 5 
wo the objects in view, will contribute something for this pur- *Granville, O. 16;*Orange C. H. Va. 22 
Guilford, Ct. 5!Ottowa, lll. 7 
The annual election of officers of the association will also | Gt. Barrington, Mass. 5/*Oswego, N.Y. 26 
The autumnal exhi- | Greenville, Va. 5|Parsippany, N.J. 5 
bition of the association will take place in New-York, about | Greenville, N.Y. 5}/*Plattsburgh, N.Y. 31 
Guyandotte, Va. 7|"Peoria, Ill. 36 
. J. DOWNING, Cor Sec’y, Newburgh. Georgetown X Roads, Md. 5'Pontiac, Mich. 5 

-———_—__—_ Lae | © y —_ 
[[PHOROUGH-BRED IMPROVED SHORT-HORN | jtirjymun's X Rea. Ten. él Pareathquay | 
CATTLE.—The subscriber has recently taken charge Hawiey’s Springs, Mi. 7 *Pittsburgh, Pa. 68 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 24! Princeton, Til. 12 
— N.Y. 10]*Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 20 

r : ast .Y. *Phik "a. 

ected from among the beat animals in the country, eapaenl, Qu. es z Pine Gwe” 5 ht 
Hebron, Ct. 5 Petersburgh, Va. 6 
tition with those of any other in the United States; several of — aa 2 *Richsond, on 
*Hempstead, Suf. N.Y. 11 Ridgfield, Ct. 10 
Huntsville, Ala. 38!"Rome, NY. 29 
Hightstown, N.J. 7|Richland, N.Y. 6 
Hardy's Tavern, Va. 5}Roscve, Ill. 5 
*Harrisonburgh, Va. 10'Reading, Pa. 16 
Jennings’ Ordinary, Va. 11/Shaftsbury, Vi. 13 
Johnstown, N.Y. Le Hill, Md. 8 
*Knoxville, Tenn. 12/Spout Spring, Va. 31 

* : O7 |" 
In addition to the above, are a relect herd of DEVON “Ringaion, 47 ro Stone Ridge, a4 be 

es enton, v0. *So. S -Y. 
directly descended from the celebrated herd of Mr. Coke, of *Ranew; ha Saline, Ve. a a po men =S = 
*Kinderhook, N.Y. 15/Simpsonville, Ky. 9 
Lodi, S.C, 18'*Springfield, Mass. 30 
Lebanon, Ct. 6|Smithville, Va. 6 
Lochberlin, N.Y. 5) Shelbyville, Mo. 6 
. & ¢ S i 

As the present herd, of all ages, has now attained the number ene cy. 2 aan “4 : 
*Lock port, N.Y. 14 *Salisbury, Ta. 44 
*Louisville, Ky. 32/Selma, Ala. 5 
*Locust Grove, Va. 23|Salem, Mass. 5 
— yy 5)Sandy Spring, ms 6 
seareae as i. eipsic, . 8/*Troy, -Y. 38 
LEWIS G. COLLINS. “Lebanon, Tenn. 8)Trenvon, NY. 8 
“ite , adison, a. 9/Three-Mile Bay, VY. 5 
P. 8. A few fine grade animals also for sale. jul. *Middietown, Ky. 22' Upper Middletown, Cu 5 
cr SALE—A Splendid Country Seut in the | Mansfield, Va, 5 Uniontown, Pa. 5 
Highlands, on the Hudson River. That beau- | Mentor, O. 6°Utica, N.Y. 35 
tiful country residence, known by the name of the | Mishawaka, W.T. 9, Vermillionville, Ill. 22 
Maumee City, O. 11|Vernon, N.Y. 6 
Marcellus, N.Y. 9)*Wallingford, Ci 7 
*Medway, Mass. oman City, D.C. 45 
*Monrve, Ct. 13! Westmoreland C. H. Va. 11 
Milwaukie, W.T. 6;White Oak, Va. 11 
Mitchell's Store, Va. 5 West Burlington, N.Y. 5 
Mansfield Ct. 6 *West Berkshire, Vi. 7 
"New-York City, 229, Waterford, N.Y. 5 
“Newburgh, N.Y. 24) West-Point, N.Y. 5 
*Norwich Town, Ct. 24) Worcester, Mass. 5 
*New- Harmony, Ia. 11) \ allingsburgh, N.Y. 5 
Newark, N.J. 10)* Willington, Ct. 10 
Almust every enclosure is supplied | Nelson, N.Y. 5]*West Springficld, Mass, 11 
*Nashville, Tenn. 60) Wythe C. H. Va. 7 


{> Post-Masters to whose office we send but three or four 
Cultivators, and there are a great many of this description, 
will very much oblige us, and may do their neighbors and 
themselves u service, by enabling us to make an acknowledge- 
ment of five or more subscribers in our next or subsequent ta- 
ble of receipts, from their post-offices. 
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FROM THE STEAM PRESS OF 
PACKARD, VAN BENTHUYSEN & Co. 
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